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which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 
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The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 
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progressively estabiish the Kingdom of 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our Cover Picture—Men, horses and machinery bring~in 
the harvest from the rolling hill farms of old New York State. 


Ann Postma, our special field worker, reports on her 
activities in Miss UNO, Jr. 


G. Bromley Oxnam, well-known liberal Methodist Bishop 
and President of the Federal Council of Churches, has an im- 
portant word to say to all American Christians interested in 
world organization for peace in Unity At Home. 


Ellis Pierce continues his stimulating series with a dis- 
cussion of Authority For Our Times. 


Henry Holm, a well-informed Worldover Press Corres- 
pondent, gives us an eye witness report on conditions in post 
war Germany in his dispatch Germans Display Democratic 
Realism. 


The Federal Council of Churches Annual Labor Message 
which we print in this number is an important document. 
We heartily recommend its use in all of our churches. 


Nancy Wayne is an eighteen year old student whose 
recent hospital experience gave her a rich insight into Pure 
Religion. . 


COMING IN OUR NEXT NUMBER 


Labor’s Stake in the Cooperative Movement, by Llewellyn 
Jones, an important article for all who wish to keep abreast 
of our times. 


Fifty Years A Country Parson, by Sheldon Christian, the 
inspiring story of the work of George Sias, one of our out- 
standing rural ministers. 


READ AND FIND OUT: 


What chances there are for trade, business and employment, in 
such fields as farming, industry, mining, transport, social welfare, 
etc., in the 20 republics to the south. It’s in Opportunity in 
Latin America, by Ralph Hancock, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $3.00. 


What Russians inside Russia really think about Americans; 
what are the differences between Politburo leaders; how far the 
war’s destruction damaged Russian economy; the human prob- 
lems faced in Russian isolation. It’s in Russia on the Way. by 
Harrison Salisbury, Macmillan, $3.50. (WP) 
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E Freedom’s Farm 


OSEPHINE YOUNG CASE has given us another 
book of first class poetry. This will be good news to 
those who read her narrative poem, “At Midnight on 
_ the Thirty-First of March.” “Freedom’s Farm,” brought 
out by Houghton Mifflin, is a fine piece of book work 
in this day of generally poor book-making and book- 
binding. The verse is illustrated by one of the out- 
standing wood engravers of our time, Clare Leighton. 
“Freedom’s Farm” had the good fortune to be well 
done in book form. It would, however, have been 
a great book, had it been printed on wrapping paper 
without illustrations. The title poem which is part 
- three of the volume, achieved the distinction of com- 
pressing the American epic into ten pages of inspired 
verse. Here is the American at one with his generous 
land: 
¢ “Tl be around a long long while. 
In fact I’m going to live forever. The land 
Has never failed me. In its seed I grow.” 


The tale is told by an old man, whom nobody 
knows exactly, but whom everybody feels he ought 
to recognize. Portraying him, Mrs. Case shows the 
man who has drawn strength from his very struggle 
with the land has the healthy toughness of its sturdy 
He was 

“Older it seemed than even the hemlock trees 
And grandfather to the maple and the beech, 
4 But straight as they, only the mark of years 
Cut his face like grooves in butternut bark.” 


trees. 


, 


He tells the old and ever thrilling story of the conquest 
of the land, the trials, the failures and successes, the 
changes, the years of prosperity and of depression, “And 
all the things they talk so much of now—” 

It is a great temptation to quote at length from 
this fine poem. The author, with good craftsmanship, 
varies the form of her verse as the tale progresses. 
Parts are lyric. The song of the trees and the song 
of the seeds are sheer delight. It would be joy, indeed, 
were it possible to hear that earlier singer of America, 
Vachel Lindsay chant “Freedom’s Farm” with its in- 
terspersed narrative and lyrics. 


Part one of the book is made up of shorter poems 
that have the very color and smell and feel of our 
forests, our farms, and our villages. The second sec- 
tion contains poems of 1938-1945. These are amazing 
in the uniformity of their excellence. Of the shorter 
poems, we liked especially “For the Victors” and 
“Conscription.” 

Mrs. Case writes with that economy of words and 
that almost casual suggestion that is the very idiom 
of the New York and New England farmer. Her 
skill in writing is well-matched by her power of ob- 
servation and depth of feeling. The result of this 
combination is a poet growing in power. 
“THAT WHICH YEARS CANNOT DIM NOR 

TIME DESTROY” 

S Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Dean of the Churchman- 

ship Institute at Ferry Beach was leading the 
responsive reading at the Sunday morning service 
recently, he came to a passage which read in part 
“Heed not the noises without but listen to the voice 
within.” Just as the words were coming from his 
mouth, a low-flying plane came overhead and all but 
obliterated Scott’s voice. With some effort the con- 
gregation followed the continuity of the reading and, 
as the noise died away in the distance, caught up 
their part of the reading. 

Here was a miniature drama of the plight of man 
in a mechanical civilization. Machines, with their 
noise and speed, externalize our lives and even in- 
vade our earnest and best intentioned attempts to 
live in communion with the Eternal. 

Modern man must create for himself new disciplines 
to resist the noisesome pestilence of his mechanical 
civilization or the externals of the temporal world 
will destroy him. Techniques that are new need 
to be worked out but, to be successful, they must rest 
on insights that are ageless. Man to be whole, which 
is to be healthy, must cultivate the life of the spirit. 
The rich resources of the heart in communion with 
goodness, truth, and beauty offer us life abundant that 
is not crushed by the external and the temporal. “In 
returning and in rest, shall ye be saved; in quietness 
and in confidence, shall be your salvation.” 
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Peace In Our Time 


ee EACE in Our Time” was once a discredited slo- 
P gan taken from the sadly sincere words of a 
statesman who strove to hold back the tidal wave of 
barbarism threatening to flood Europe. This almost for- 
gotten man, Chamberlin, as Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, tried to achieve peace in his time by making 
concessions to dictators at the expense of others. Clear- 
eyed men, who beheld the sacrifices of Czechoslovakia 
at Munich, saw it as an iniquitous compromise with 
evil which would not insure peace. And so “Peace 
in Our Time” became a by-word and a mockery on 
the lips of men as the world slid nearer to the abyss. 
The reality symbolized by these words, “Peace in 
Our Time,” however, is, for all time to come, one 
of the direst needs of men the world over. Mr. Cham- 
berlin was wrong, not because he made concessions 
to another national power, but because the kind of 
concessions made were wrong. The achievement of 
peace and the maintenance of peace waits on and 
continually calls for concessions. The concession of 
weakness, made at the expense of others, hastens the 
destruction of peace. Concessions of strength made 
at one’s own expense create and maintain peace. This, 
the American people, as well as their leaders, must 
recognize and act on, if we are to build a stable peace. 


For Better Churchmanship 


S we write this comment, August 6, one hundred 

and four Universalists at Ferry Beach, Maine, are 
joined in the study of ways and means to better church- 
manship. Before we came to Ferry Beach, we heard 
enthusiastic reports of crowded institutes. We dis- 
counted the reports somewhat with the uncomfortable 
thought that perhaps many people were coming out 
to summer church gatherings, in large part, because 
they had been forcibly kept at home through the war 
years. Now, we know the thought was an unworthy 
one. Of course, everyone is glad to be able to travel 
freely again, that is, as freely as the old pre-Pearl 
Harbor car will permit. That factor doubtless enters 
all such situations like church summer meetings. That, 
however, does not make business men and_house- 
wives and ministers on vacation, very often quite ir- 
responsible critters, attend full class schedules regular- 
ly, do the outside reading, and demand extra sessions 
of discussion groups. At Ferry Beach, the Institute 
of Churchmanship, which a few years ago used to 
struggle along with thirty or forty delegates is, over 
a hundred strong, driving its instructors furiously, 
These people are determined to make their churches 
better servants of this present world and they want 
to know how to go about it. 

Even the young people of “the crew,” insisted on 
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Today, strength is concentrated in the United States 
and Russia, Britain and her Commonwealth of na- | 
tions, and, to a lesser extent, France. These must - 
make concessions to each other and to the smaller 
nations to build permanent peace. 

We must therefore expect our representatives at 
the Peace Conference to concede points to other 
powers that will cost us much for many years. With- 
out such concessions, there can be no peace. These 
costly conditions of rebuilding the world are going to 
be demanded of us all. They are, moreover, not 
only in the field of political boundaries and policies. 
They are and will be in the field of economic practices. 
They will cause an outcry from segments of popula- 
tion in every country affected by them. 

As the United Nations Organization grows, the 
maintenance of peace will demand concessions in the | 
field of national sovereignty. 

If, in this process, the American or British or Rus- 
sian peoples and their governments refuse to pay the 
price in realistic terms of such concessions, the world 
will fall apart and war will devastate the world again. 

Whether we like it or not, costly concessions of | 
strong nations to each other and to their smaller | 
brother nations is the price of peace in our time and — 
for all time to come. 


CC ar 


regular sessions. This, they had under the able leader- + 
ship of Mary Scott. The Rev. Emerson S. Schwenck 
had a lively and most practical course on the Church 
in Social Action. MacLean was there with his pene- 
trating analysis of the educational program of the 
church. The Rey. Albert Harkins conducted a well- 
attended course on Pastoral Counseling. Mrs. Arthur 
Webster taught a course on the work of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women. ‘The editor had the} 
pleasant assignment of teaching a most appreciative + 
class in The Appreciation and Use of the Bible. 

Others came for shorter periods. Outstanding among 
these was Douglas K. Hammett, Chairman of the 
Board of the Congress Square Church, who spoke 
Saturday afternoon on Church Finance and in the} 
evening on Visual Aids to the Educational Program } 
of the Church. The Rey. Joseph Beach, President of} 
the General Sunday School Association, directed the 
recreational program with skillful and good humored 
zip. 

The most significant thing about this institute was) 
not the faculty, but the students, with their consistent 
attendance at classes and conferences and their earnest 
desire to become better church men and women. 

We predict better churchmanship in Universalist} 
Churches in the days ahead. ! 
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Miss Uno, Jr., Begins Tour of 


Universalist Churches 


Ann Postma 


_ Yes, I am proud to be a Universalist! The reasons are plural, and 
one of them is because Universalists keep abreast of the times. 


T was an historic moment when six hundred young 
people from sixty-four countries founded the World 

: Federation of Democratic Youth—UNO, Jr.,-as it is 

; nicknamed in many circles—in London last fall. Six 

months in Europe the first winter after the war is a 
tremendous experience. Experiences such as these, 
the Universalist Church of America is allowing me 
to share with American youth and adults, by ap- 
pointing me as a special field worker for a period of 
one year. 

In the three months since my return, over seven 
thousand miles have been covered and _ thirty-two 
audiences addressed. Our local churches have made 

_a splendid effort to give me the opportunity to contact 
large groups by arranging for union services, radio 
broadcasts and city-wide activities. Here are a few 
ways which may help determine how I can most 
advantageously be used in other situations: 


“There is no place like home” 


This is especially true when it’s the Church of the 
Redeemer, West Hartford, Connecticut, and the 
minister is Dr. Stanley Manning. In addition to 
devoting a morning service to my conference report, 
the Citra Barton Guild planned a West Hartford 
public meeting for verbal portrayal of Europe in the 
wake of war, with ample time for questions and 
answers. The Hartford schedule was also high-lighted 
with addresses before the Bulkeley High School as- 
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ALTAR 
or 
Goop-WiLL 


The Rev. John MacPhee stands in front of the unique 
food altar erected in the Universalist-Unitarian Church, 
Utica, New York. To this altar, gifts come constantly and 
from it, goes life-giving food for Europe’s needy people. 
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sembly, the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the an- 
nual banquet of the YWCA, a tea sponsored by the 
Queen Wilhemina Fund and several radio interviews. 


All Souls Church, Watertown, New York 


It was a joy to visit the lovely Watertown Church, 
the hospitable people and their beloved pastor, Dr. 
Harold Niles. Arrangements were made for complete 
newspaper coverage of my visit. Full use was made 
of advance publicity as well as a personal press in- 
terview and follow-up reporting. 

The visit gave me the opportunity to thank the 
Watertown people for their substantial support of 
the Dutch relief project, the fruits of which I had 
seen in Holland. Recognition was’ made of the newly- 
organized youth group of twenty progressive teen- 
agers and the officers and members charged with their 
duties. The main event came on Sunday evening 
with the Universalist Church playing host at a large 
union service of several Protestant churches. 


Church of the Divine Paternity, New York City 


When I was pulpit guest at Dr. Benjamin Hersey’s 
church, a “coffee” social was given immediately after 
the morning service in the Parish Hall. This per- 
mitted informal discussion of world affairs and con- 
ferences with New York Times and Herald Tribune 
reporters. 

Later, as guest at an assembly of four hundred 
delegates participating in the New York City Youth 
Rally, the post-war needs of world youth were outlined. 


Unique Food Altar 


Rev. John MacPhee, minister of Utica’s Liberal 
Church, has devised a very effective method for food 
collections for Holland. A simple altar has been 
erected in the rear of the church sanctuary where 
the people may deposit their contributions of food 
or money. It serves as an impressive reminder, and 
is an idea many of our churches may wish to note. 

The Utica Church entertained the first conference 
of the Central Mohawk Liberals since before the war. 
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State Conventions 


The Ohio State Convention, now the Universalist 
Church of Ohio, was a gracious host in Attica and 
gave me the chance to speak in Columbus. The 
Connecticut State Convention in Bridgeport and the 
Maine U.Y.F. Convention in Norway also invited 
participation on their programs. The Maine young 
people voted to make a comprehensive study of the 
principles and objectives of the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth in preparation for voting upon 
the affiliation of the Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship at its national convention in Murray Grove, New 
Jersey, August 25-29. ‘ 


Unity Begins At Home 
G. Bromley Oxnam 


E are told that charity begins at home. Let me 

alter that truisny to a more timely one— unity 
begins at home. Since the day we sought, fought for 
and gained our independence, unity has been the basis 
of our American strength. It was incorporated in our 
very name. 

It is fitting, therefore, that there should now be 
convened in the United States a great assemblage of 
freemen working to solve, in international terms, the 
everyday problems of human relationships. With this 
gathering of the United Nations, we see world unity 
beginning at home—our home. 

No more appropriate site could be chosen. For this 
country of ours is a vast laboratory where many varied 
groups of people have experimented in the science of 
human relationships. In successfully cultivating that 
science, we have proved that people of different races 
and creeds can live and work together in peace. We 
have proved that a people devoted to freedom will 
invariably triumph over the forces of disunity. 

We have had many such triumphs in the past. The 
Know-Nothing Party, the Black Legion, the Ku Klux 
Klan, the Christian Front—many such ugly move- 
ments, trading on racial and religious bigotry, have 
tried to make headway among us. But Americans 
have always risen to defeat them. Having reared a 
great democracy upon the Brotherhood of Man, we 
are quick to recognize the hallmark of tyranny—the 
base appeal to turn against our neighbor and trespass 
on his rights. 

Respect for human rights is embodied in our Con- 
stitution, affirmed in our courts and nourished in our 
schools. Flowering in the boundless energy and talents 
of our people, weathering the storms of depression and 
war, our belief in the sanctity of the individual has 
proved the bulwark of security for all Americans. 

The United Nations is now dedicated to that be- 
lief. For, on this closely knit globe, peace is transient 
and tottering wnless we succeed in protecting the in- 
dividual human rights of people everywhere. In assert- 
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Summer Institutes 

The summer program is a delightful tour of in- 
stitutes. It began with the new Youth Institute at 
Shelter Neck, North Carolina, Youth Institute at 
Ferry Beach, Maine, and Mid-West Institute in 
Michigan. Yet in the offing are the Murray Grove 
Institute in New Jersey, International Relations Week 
at Ferry Beach, the Leadership Institute on World 
Problems in Vermont, and back to Murray Grove 
for the national convention of the U.Y-F. 

The Universalist Church, with its all-encompassing 
religion that is a response to the whole of life, has | 
been good to me in giving me the opportunity for | 
personal and leadership development. / 


ing “the dignity and worth of the human person” and 
“the equal rights of men and women of nations large | 
and small,” the United Nations Charter stands solidly 
upon the basic precepts of religion, set forth by the } 
prophets of Judaism and Christianity alike; tried, , 
tested and defended by generations of Americans. 

The full measure of our support goes to the men 
and women now gathered here to translate these ideals | 
into action. The opening of the General Assembly of | 
the United Nations, scheduled for September 3 n New 
York, will launch a nationwide observance of United 
Nations Week. Schools, churches, clubs, community 
centers, newspapers, radios—all will participate. United 
Nations Week will have the backing and active co- 
operation of every man, woman and child from coast 
to coast, in a demonstration of unity unparalleled in 
this country. 

Yes, the foundations for one world are being laid 
in the United States. World unity is beginning here 
—at home. But it is in the homes and communities 
of each one of us that the impetus to solve the tough, 
everyday human problems of living together has its 
origin. It is there that liberty of conscience and re- 
cognition of the dignity of man find their first roots. 
It is there that the men and women of good will, dele- 
gates of the fifty-one United Nations, will find their } 
inspiration. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 

For the first time in the history of the Common- 
wealth, a full-time permanent symphony orchestra has 
been organized in Australia. (WP) 

Quaker ambulance workers in Aachen, Germany, | 
have reported discovering there a_ still-existing or- + 
ganization of pacifists, affiliated to the War Resistors’ 
International. The emphasis of the group was politi- 
cal. Members are busily at work translating, for Ger- 
man distribution, peace pamplets received since the 
end of the war from England, and express the hope 
of starting a pacifist newspaper when economic con- 
ditions permit. (WP) 
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A Faith for Today 


Ellis E. Pierce 


E have all been told many times that ours is a 

scientific age; an age of research and investiga- 
tion. If that be so, then it follows that any faith 
adequate to meet the needs of this inquiring age must 
be a faith that seeks the truth, and constantly sub- 
jects all its doctrines to that searching test. 

This is not a new idea in religion—it is merely new 
to*some of us. Jesus himself said, “If you live by 
what I teach, you are really disciples of mine, and 
YOU WILL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE 
TRUTH will set you free.’ John 8:31. On another 
occasion he said, “I have much more to tell you, but 
you can not understand it now. But... the Spirit 
of Truth .. . will guide you into the full truth.” 
John 16:12. Paul also, in his letter to the Ephesians 
lists TRUTH as part of the equipment of the soldier 
of Christ; and in his letter to the churches of his first 
missionary journey he makes a new suggestion; namely, 
that truth has authority. “You were doing splendidly” 
he writes, but then adds, ““Who was it that prevented 
you from obeying the TRUTH?” Ephesians 6:13; 
Galatians 5:7. 

When many years ago Pilate casually asked “What 
is truth?” he probably thought he was merely waving 
aside an irrelevancy. But he spoke more searchingly 
than he knew. What is truth? For once at least, the 
dictionary is not much help. My own copy of Webster 
defines*truth as “that which is true” and in turn defines 
true as “that which is truthful.” Realizing the diffi- 
culty of defining the word some have said that “truth 
is only a label.” Nay, rather, TRUTH is that which 
governs the running of the Universe. The earth, held 
in her course around the sun, the stars in their courses 
in the spinning nebula of the Milky Way, the mother 
nursing her child through a serious illness, a man sac- 
rificing his life for a friend—all these are governed by 
TRUTH. What is truth? TRUTH IS THE MIND 
OF GOD. 
*. “But,” some may say, “That definition is no more 
practical help than was the one taken from the dic- 
tionary. How can we know what is in the mind of 
God? Is there any way to test truth?” As a matter 
of fact, there is. Some truth may be tested in the 
laboratory. Some may be tested by experience. And 
even the rest, which admittedly can not be demon- 
strated with scientific accuracy, may be, and should 
be, subjected to a test—the test of at least being con- 
sistent with other known truth. 

When we come to religion, we find that only a few 
articles of our faith are such that they can be tested 
in the laboratory. A few can be, but only a few. When 
the scriptures tell us that God has made of one blood, 
all the races of mankind, that can be tested in the 
laboratory; and science itself helps the Bible dispel 
the myth that a white man is necessarily better than 
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another man with more pigment in his skin. Other 
beliefs may be tested by experience. When the scrip- 
tures tell us that “righteousness exalts a nation but 
sin is a reproach to any people” that is adequately 
demonstrated by the historical records of the world. 
Similarly, many of religion’s most pertinent beliefs are 
adequately born out by experience. There still re- 
mains however, a large section of man’s belief that can 
not be tested either by exact scientific methods, or by 
the experience of men. Here two attitudes are pos- 
sible. One says, “Accept it on faith, don’t question, 
just believe.” The result of this point of view has 
been disastrous for religion. To say that during most 
of the week, man can be scientific and objective; but 
on Sundays and Wednesday nights, when he attends 
prayer meeting, he must close his mind and open only 
his heart has been in effect to say that religion is ir- 
relevant to life—that it is a nice thing to have if you 
are interested in that sort of thing, but after all it 
doesn’t amount to much. But if a man’s faith should 
be precious to him, then he is faced with the inescap- 
able conflict between his intellectual integrity and his 
emotional attachments—and these, even more than 
the moral ones, are the conflicts that tear men’s souls. 
The other point of view is in harmony with the 
temper of the modern mind—investigate your beliefs. 
This also is in harmony with the Biblical injunction 
to “test all things, retaining what is good.” The im- 
plication is that we should discard what does not meet 
the test. ALL TRUTH comes from God, whether 
discovered by a scientist in his laboratory, a‘ philoso- 
pher in his study, a priest before the altar of his 
Church, or a pastor ministering to the needs of his 
parish. If all truth comes from God, then there can 
be no contradiction in truth. If something we hold to 
be true is contrary to what can be demonstrated as 
true, then we had better discard it. This principle is 
equally valid for religion as for science. Of course, 
there is then little certainty in religion—there is only 
the ever present duty to search for the truth, and to 
hold to it loyally until new truth is discovered. 
Truth is not something static, unchanging. It is 
ever growing with new discoveries: of the mind of God. 
Dogma is truth first crystalized, then fossilized. 
Dogma is not living, but rather a monument in stone 
to what was once alive. The only absolute truth is in 
the mind of God. Our knowledge of truth is relative; 
and the truth of one age may become the error of the 
next. This is so in science. Much of the physics 
which I learned in high school, I found utterly erro- 
neous when confronted by the cyclotron which I visited 
a few evenings back. My high school chemistry seems 
utterly naive in the light of recent discoveries. It is 
equally so in morals. At one time, the institution of 
human slavery was a great moral advaace. The hu- 
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mane practice of slavery was infinitely preferred to the 
previous practice of slaughtering and possibly eating 
prisoners after the battle was over. But that does 
not justify slavery now. Similarly, religious truth 
grows—and changes. 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast 
of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! We ourselves must 
Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the des- 
perate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key.” 


4 

Finally, let us not forget that TRUTH has author- 
ity. All religions are authoritarian. Our dislike of the 
word will not change this fact. The only question is 
what authority will be found adequate in these days. 
Modern man has increasingly rejected the authority of 
another man, or a council of men, or of a book; be that 
book called the Koran or the Bible or by any other 
name. He has occasionally even rejected all author- 
ity, but at the cost of spiritual anarchy and moral 
chaos. Any faith, including a faith for to-day, must 


have some authority. There is one adequate for us; 
the authority of truth. For truth does have authority, 
whether we like it or not. You cannot disobey the 
law of gravity; not because Newton said you mustn't, 
but because it is true. The Ten Commandments still 
have authority—not because Moses may or may not 
have said them, but because they are true. Someone 
has said, “You can’t break the Ten Commandments, 
you can only break yourself upon them.” And the 
Beatitudes still have authority; not because Jesus said 
them, but because they are TRUE. 

A faith for to-day then is much more than an intel- 
lectual exercise, the search for truth. It is also a way 
of life—practicing the truth which we have learned. 
I think that is what Paul meant when he referred to 
“the STEWARDSHIP OF THE TRUTH which from 
all the ages lay concealed in the mind of God.” Ephe- 
sians 3:9. Have we been good stewards of the truth? 

“Truth, be more precious to me than the eyes 
Of happy love; burn hotter in my throat 
Than pass‘on, and possess me like my pride; 
More sweet than freedom, more desired than joy, 
More sacred than the pleasing of a friend.” 
“You shall know the TRUTH, and THE TRUTH 


shall make you free.” 


Germans Display Democratic Realism 


Henry Holm 


The writer of this dispatch spent nine years in a Fascist prison for 
activities against totalitarianism, and is now in Berlin, where he is 
professor in a school for the training of prospective teachers. 


NATION emerging from dictatorship usually dis- 

plays two tendencies: a trend towards political 
extremism, right and left; and the splitting of political 
thought into multitudinous parties, each devoted to 
a new prophet. Germans thus far, however, have 
shown a marked freedom from these tendencies, 

There can be, of course, no real extreme right wing, 
since Nazi activities are forbidden. But on the left, 
the Communist Party has scarecly proved overwhelm- 
ingly attractive, nor is it radical in its approach to 
the masses. The word “class-struggle,” for example, 
has been eliminated from its vocabulary, and instead 
of standing alone, it seeks a united front. 

After Poland and Czechoslovakia broke away 
from the pre-war reaction and the wartime occupa- 
tion, respectively, some thirty parties sprang up in 
each of these countries. As a result, coalitions had 
to be formed by bargaining, with the consequence 
that parliaments are hampered in forming unified 
programs. The same thing might have been expected 
in Germany. But on the contrary, there are only 
four substantial parties, with Social Democrats and 
Communists towards the left and Liberal Democrats 
and Christian Democrats towards the right. 

Skeptics could point out that there is more than 
German mentality behind this outcome, since occupa- 
tion authorities have been slow to encourage new 
parties. Yet a number of small ones have been certi- 
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fied, winning only slight popular support. Chief 
reason is the German public’s desire not to have too 
many parties, and its lack of interest in following 
more “leaders.” 


If occupation authorities really want to promote — 


democracy, they could make two changes in their 
policy. One would be to cease lumping all Germans 
together as Hitlerites. It is not true that all Germans 
submitted to Hitler without resistance. Numerous 
Germans who are eager to have their country democ- 
ratized are appalled at the effects of the propaganda 


that treats them indiscriminately as citizens of a | 


defeated nation. 


What improvements could be made in the choice | 


of American films! One of these showed American 
troops conquering Japanese islands. It was not 
Japanese defeat that produced a disgruntled audience, 
but the parade of American armed might in such 
circumstances. “We have seen enough of this in our 
own country, and we never want to see any more of 
it for the rest of our lives.” That was the common 
reaction, along with: “Look at them—the democrats! 
They are no better than we are!” 

Keep militaristic shows away from the Germans; 


| 
: 
: 
| 


’ 
| 
; 


discriminate between real Nazis and proved believers 


in democracy; support the faltering, hopeful trends 
in democratic politics—these constructive policies 
might speed the development of a Germany the 
world would like to see. —Worldover Press 
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Labor Sunday Message 


Department of Christian Social Relations Federal Council of Churches 


On Labor Sunday the depth of human suffering in many lands must 


oppress the Christian conscience with particular force. 


In the true 


Christian community all persons and peoples are members one of another 
under the searching judgment of One who is Sovereign, and beneath 
the tender care of a Father who is God. An ill-clad body protests every 


idle machine. A homeless or poorly housed family pulls at the sinews of 


every idle hand. A slave worker anywhere jeopardizes the rights of all 


free men. 


N our own country the storms of war were a distant 
rumbling. In consequence we are left strong and 
prosperous beyond compare. But in the agony of the 
world we are threatened by a new spiritual isolation— 
the hardening of our hearts against humanity’s pain. 
From our fields and hands and machines might come a 
flow of food and tools for the rebuilding of all nations. 
From our spirits might rise a greater sense of world 
fellowship and a passion for freedom which will em- 
brace all men, , 


The Common Good 


We shall not meet our obligations to the world un- 
less we meet them to each other in our own land. The 
unity of work and purpose we knew at war is now 
replaced by a struggle for profit and power. Out of 
this controversy that brings to light shortcomings in 
’ our economic practices, a higher life may come, but 
only if the needs of all men are the standard for those 
engaged init. An annual income adequate for a worthy 
standard of living, an economy of high production and 
full enyployment, the provision of decent housing and 
assured medical care, equal access to employment and 
other benefits of our society regardless of race and 
creed, the wider distribution of property and income 
and power—the achievement of these goals for all per- 
sons, families and nations is indispensable to the reali- 
zation of the common good. 

The American people have a crucial responsibility 
for attaining such goals at home and abroad. Planning 
by public bodies and far-sighted political leadership, as 
well as all possible cooperative action by private groups 
to the same end, are necessary if chaos is to be averted. 
Governmental initiative and controls need not lead to 
irresponsible power; only by their exercise under demo- 
cratic safeguards can the irresponsible power of private 
control and group selfishness be overcome. 

Whatever the special claims made by labor or by 
management, goals of the common good must regulate 
all settlements. Unions and employers are to be com- 
mended for the stability which they have given to 
industries through the more than 50,000 contracts pro- 
viding for the peaceful settlement of disputes. We 
do not apportion the responsibility for recent and cur- 
rent stoppages of work, but we do stress the obligation 
upon both parties to exercise more mutual considera- 
tion and more self-discipline; and to recognize the 

‘sanctity of contracts once executed. 
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Rights and Responsibilities of Labor and Employers 
We note with deep satisfaction the number of em- 
ployers who give evidence of their care for the com- 
mon good and for the all-important factor of human 
relations within industry. With these lies the promise 
of benefits shared in by all. We are heartened like- 
wise by instances of labor’s sense of responsibility in 
the use of its growing power and status. To be sure 
it has not always met employers with the spirit that 
makes for mutual agreement, nor has it as yet put its 
own house completely in democratic order. But just 
as we cannot fairly accuse modern employers as a 
group of indifference or hostility to the just claims of 
labor, or. of. disregard of broad human interests, so we 
would not accuse labor as a group of lacking a sense 
of social responsibility. Selfishness besets us all as 
individuals and groups. Within the leadership and 
ranks of both labor and management a broader out- 
look on the problems inyolved in the peace and pro- 
gress of mankind, as well as such self-discipline as was 
conspicuous during the war, is urgently needed in the 
continuing national and international emergency. 

We would remind labor that the Social Ideals of 
the Churches has affirmed since the early years of 
this century the right of workers to organize freely 
into unions of their own choosing. There still are mil- 
lions of workers to whom the benefits of trade unionism 
have never been extended. It is desirable that work- 
ers in some occupations, such as workers in agriculture, 
mostly untouched by the unions hitherto, should be 
given the advantages and protection of organized la- 
bor. Strong encouragement is due labor organizations 
in their efforts to improve the general welfare of their 
members through such activities as workers’ educa- 
tion, child-care programs, family case work and per- 
sonal counseling; also in their activities reflecting a 
social concern beyond labor’s immediate interest, 

To meet the needs of this hour the church of Christ 
must be strengthened in body and spirit. For social 
sustenance she looks to the millions of men and women 
of every race and class and land included in her mem- 
bership, and she expects of them, as Christians in an 
unchristian society, sacrificial and discerning service. 
For empowering of spirit she turns anew to the Lord 
of history and the Redeemer of Mankind, the Car- 
penter of Nazareth, in loyalty to whom she finds her 
life, and by whose design. the world must be re- 


fashioned, 
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Pure Religion 
Nancy Wayne 


I spent four days in a hospital recently and there I saw, at first hand, an 


interesting exemplification of human tolerance. 


OSPITALS are crowded these days so I didn’t 

hesitate when my doctor suggested I take a ward 
bed in a Catholic hospital even though I happen to 
be a Presbytarian. 

The somber robed sister, 
courteous and businesslike. She made no comment 
when I said I was Presbytarian. The time was late 
evening and the nurse who -helped me into bed turned 
out the ward lights before I had a chance to survey 
my surroundings. 

The next morning, beginning at five A. M. (why 
do hospitals insist on the torture of waking sick 
patients so early?) as we were prepared for the day, 
I had an opportunity to observe the place. All the 
beds were filled in the six-bed ward. The five other 
women interested me. They in turn were interested 
in me, I guess. 

There was Mrs. McClinty, a withered old lady 
across the room who, from time to time, seemed 
wracked with pain and then for brief periods, would 
become verbose and almost happy. Her little grand- 
son had made a “Get Well” card at kindergarten and 
the day she received it, she laughed and told us all 
about what an amazing child he was, going into long 
detail about his mental exploits. 

The woman next te her, Miss Neeley, had broken 
her leg while climbing the steps to the school in which 
she had taught for some thirty years. Except for 
being sore and uncomfortable from lying so long in 
the same position, she was in fair spirits most of the 
time. 

Mrs. Winters, was a different type person al- 
together. She was a very young woman, with a 
husband and two small sons who visited her each 
day and gazed lovingly at her with big, anxious eyes. 
She had fallen down the stairs of her home. Her back 
was broken. Sometimes, when her husband and the 
little boys came, Pd watch them and it made we 
want to cry to see her smile and try not to show that 
she knew she might never walk again. 

Mrs. Thompson, to my right, made a joke of the 
fact that she’d fallen in her bathtub and strained the 
muscles in her back. She was a plump, middle-aged 
widow with two male admirers who visited her 
regularly. They seemed to have a gentleman’s agree- 
ment not to come at the same hours. Once, though, 
there’ was a mixup and they came together. Then, 
they sat and stared at each other, neither daring to 
leave first. Finally the sister hurried them away. 

These four patients were Catholics, and I. watched 
with interest as they said their Rosaries each night, 
rounding each bead reverently with gentle fingers, 
whispering their devotions. 

The fifth women in the ward was in the bed to 


who admitted me, was 
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Or maybe it was love? - 


my right; she was quiet and very shy. She was a 
Japanese-American in her late teens. We called her 
Mitzi. She had been in a car accident and suffered 
serious leg injuries. They brought her into the ward 
after an emergency operation had been performed. 
She was wrapped in great sheaths of bandages. The 
first few days she spoke only when necessary, then, 
as she began to feel better, I talked with her and 
she made shy overtures of conversation to me. She 
knew that she faced possible amputation of both legs 
below the knee. 

The first night she was in the ward, the priest 
came to visit us. He was a very kind and gentle 
man. He sat by her bed. When he asked about 
her religion, she answered that her parents believed in 
the traditional Japanese Shinto, but that she had no 
religion. He talked with her whenever he came to 
the ward and sought to comfort her. 

During the days, the conversation ebbed and flowed. 
There was a great deal of complaining, “The nurse 
didn’t do this and won't do that.” All of us took 
a turn at complaining. At times, the nurses and 
sisters did seem conspirators to make us uncomfortable. 

When people are ill and in bed day after day, it 
takes the utmost kindness and consideration to keep 
them content. To all of us, the nurses were brisk 
and sometimes even a bit cross. I wasn’t really very 
ill and needed to be there only briefly, so naturally 
it was easy for me to be aware of the tremendous 
amount of work each nurse was asked to do. The 
eight-hour day was filled with exhausting, depressing 
work, and when patients asked for simple favors, 
weariness magnified the requests into enormous tasks, 
so, “Can’t you see I’m busy?” or “When I have time,® 
were familiar answers. 

I noticed that while the rest of us “griped” about 
the treatment, the little Japanese girl said nothing, 
nor did she mention the coolness on the part of the 
other patients in the ward. Actually they didn’t 
mean to snub her. They just thought it was horrible 
for anyone to be a “heathen” and once Miss Neeley — 
and Mrs. Thompson even discussed pointedly, mak- 
ing sure Mitzi could not fail to hear, the missionary 
work being done in Japan. 

One morning, my fourth at the hospital, when we | 
had been complaining good naturedly to each other 
about the insufficient quantities of food we received, 


suddenly Mrs. Winters asked what day it was. 
“Wednesday.” 
“Oh good,” she exulted, “Sally will be here today.” 


“Who is Sally?” I asked. 

“The sweetest nurse in the hospital—in any hos- > 
pital, for that matter,” Mrs. McClinty answered. | 

Wednesday, it seemed, was our regular nurse’s day | 
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_off and Sally filled in the afternoon and evening shift. 


“Why one day she brought us each a great big 
orange. It was really an event,” Mrs. Thompson told 
me, e 

“She always does the most thoughtful things. Every 
time she fills my water glass, she puts in a chunk of 
ice. No other nurse takes time for that.” 

Oh yes, the little attentions do mean much when 


one is ill. I wasn’t very ill but they meant things 
‘to me, too. 


» “When Sally came into the ward, I was very in- 
terested. What a lovely girl she really was. Blue- 
black hair and flashing dark eyes. Extremely neat, 
and as-she moved about the ward doing her work, I 
decided she was also extremely efficient. She greeted 
éaeh patient pleasantly and by name. 

There was no hint in her appearance as to her 
nationality except in her lovely blue eyes and sparkling 
smile. Surely there was old Ireland there, and a bit 
of blarney to boot? 

When Sally came to my bed, she asked if I felt 
better and if there was anything I wanted. This lovely 
girl, with her winning smile and friendly manner, was 
all I needed for the time to make me feel one hundred 
per cent better immediately. 

After she made me comfortable, she went over to 
where the Japanese girl lay. She spoke softly to her 
and after she went on Mitzi turned to me. “She’s 
sweet,’ Mitzi whispered. “Why even to me she’s 
sweet.” 

During visiting hours that afternoon, Sally was 
kept busy getting flowers fixed or doing other extra 
little things. A school teacher friend of Miss Neeley 
had brought ice cream for all of us who could eat 


it, never thinking about dishes and silver. Sally 
promised to try to get the necessary things. The 
sister on duty in the ward was irritated. “Why the 


very idea! Don’t you know that means extra work 
for the kitchen help? They’re already overworked. 
Since you have the ice cream you'll have to figure out 
a way to eat it.” 

Sally said, “Sister, I’d be glad to get the things 
and wash them afterwards if you’ll give me permission.” 

“Well, if you’ve nothing else to do,” the sister 
replied almost curtly as she left. 

_ We enjoyed the ice cream. 

‘“ When our visitors left, Sally’s. busy feet kept 
moving. Mrs. Thompson’s “afternoon beaux” had 
brought a dozen lovely roses. “Please put them under 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin,” she directed Sally. 
So Sally placed the flowers at the feet of the Lovely 
Lady. 

“Oh, Sally, I have twisted my Rosary,” Mrs. 
McClinty worried. Sally took the tangled beads and 
straightened the chain. She gathered the rosary to- 
gether in her hand and gave it back to Mrs. McClinty. 

Where she found the time to do all these little 
things and still do all the work expected of her, I do 
not know. Surely from some inner source she drew 
the strength. That afternoon, I was convinced Sally 
was an excellent nurse. 
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That night, I knew Sally was a saint. 

Mitzi had a sudden relapse. Another operation 
must be performed at once, perhaps even the am- 
putation. It was then almost midnight; technically 
Sally could leave, eight hours a day was all she had 
to work. Voluntarily, Sally stayed by Mitzi’s bed. 
Mitzi wept as Sally got her ready. I could hear 
their voices from behind the drawn curtains. “I’m 
afraid to die and I’m afraid to live. I guess I’m a 
heathen like they say. I guess I just don’t know the 
difference,” then Mitzi’s frightened sobs stopped her 
voice. 

“Close your eyes, Mitzi,” I heard Sally whisper. 
“Hold close to my hand. God gives us strength. He’s 
here with us. Now.” 

And then softly she whispered the words of the 
twenty-third Psalm as the frightened girl drifted off 
into the oblivion of the drugs. “The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to® lie 
down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me. Thou preparest a 
table before me in the presence of mine enemies: thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever.” 

Mitzi slept; drugged by the mercy of medicine into 
drowsy oblivion. 

Morning came at last. Mitzi’s ordeal was over. 
There had been no amputation. Barring unforseen 
trouble, Mitzi would get well. She had stood upon 
the very threshold of death and turned back. She 
had walked through the Valley of Darkness back 
into the Sunlight. 

“You’re going to get well,” the doctor told Mitzi 
when she wakened. “And now, Sally, you go home 
and get some rest.” 

All the long and fearful night Sally had stayed by 
Mitzi’s side. 

I saw her as she turned to leave. Only blue, blue 
eyes seemed alive in the stark whiteness of Sally’s 
tired face. 

She came past my bed and suddenly my eye 
caught the glimmer of a star as the early morning 
sun poured in through the window. 

The star was on a tiny golden chain around Sally’s 
neck. 

It was the Star of David. 


Two hundred selected non-habitual offenders are 
being trained in Jamaica as small farmers, instead of 
being sent to prison cells, under a program finance 
through the British Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act. The latest report of the Director of Prisons 
states that “Instead of walls, we hope to build charac- 
ter, and instead of wardens there are leaders who work 
with the prisoners rather as foremen.” (W P) 
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Fall Conference of Planning Council, 


State Officers and National 


Boards To Be Held In Philadelphia 


(Y\HE Fall Conference of State and National Univer- 

| salist organizations will be held at the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 22- 
24. This conference, being held in accordance with in- 
structions of the Akron General Assembly, will bring 
together the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
Church of America, the Central Planning Council, the 
Council of Superintendents, State Presidents, and 
Chairmen of National Commissions and Committees. 
The conferees will address themselves to concrete mat- 
ters pertaining to the implementation of the Five Year 
Plan of Advance for Universalits Churches. 

Five sessions will be held: morning and afternoon 
of the 22nd, morning and afternoon of the 23rd, morn- 
ing of the 24th. The dinner meeting will be at the 
church on the 23rd with the Philadelphia people. The 
evenings and the afternoon of the 24th for meetings 
of Trustees and any other groups. 

Program Theme: Implementing the Post War 
Program. Emphasis at the conference will be placed 
on the first four points of the Post War Program on 
the theory that if these are thoroughly promoted, the 
fifth point (finances) will be fulfilled through the 
regular channels of the Unified Appeal. The four points 
are to be considered one by one at the four sessions 
of the conference. Each point will be presented by a 
speaker in a thirty-minute address which we hope will 
be stirring, uplifting and thought provoking. Then, 
the conference will break up into four discussion groups 
to consider ways in which that point can be made 
effective in the local church. These discussion groups 
will be led by people of experience in each of the four 
fields the committee feels should be explored and their 
findings and recommendations presented at the final 
session. 

The four fields are: Preaching Missions; Develop- 
ment of New Churches and Revitalizing Old Ones; 
Publicity; Leadership Education. Those participating 
in each discussion group will consider the topic of the 
session in the light of how to implement that topic in 
the particular field they are considering. Example: 
Topic I. Rededication. Discussion group on Preach- 
ing Missions will recommend procedure and technique 
of a preaching mission to secure rededication of the 
people of a local church, list their findings, compile 
them through the four sessions and present a summary 
at the conclusion of the meetings. 


GOOD CHURCHMANSHIP is the result of com- 
bining devotion to the ideals of religion with intelligent 
use of the democratic process. Universal religion is 
based on complete respect for personality. Rights 
and duties are not in conflict where men and women 
devoted to brotherhood under God join forces to serve 
their fellowmen. 5 i 
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Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa., where the 
Fall Conference is to be held. 


Hello American Peoples 


First I shall introduce myself. I am Henny Belk- 
meer. I am a girl from 18 years. Today, it is my 
birthday. I live here in Amsterdam not far from the 
harbour and I often see great steamers, those came 
back after six years. This morning the steamer The 
Orange, the Dutch Flags Ship returned. It was a 
beautiful sight. 

I had received this address from the Society of the 
Political Prisoners out the war years. My mother 
has been fifteen months in a prison in Germany. They 
had help the Jewish peoples and that the Germans did 
not find good. Th Germans have steals very much 
out of our country. Many factories are empty now. 
Shoes and other things so as clothes are not or very 
little to get. I hope that the boy, girl, woman or man 
who read this letter will write me a letter back again. 
I thank the American peoples also from the Dutch 
peoples very much for all what they have done for 
the peoples here in our country. I hope that you 
(who read this letter) can understand this English 
letter of a Dutch girl out Amsterdam. I go stop, 
because I have no time more to write a longer letter. 
I hope that I receive soon a letter from one of the 
Universalist Service Committee. I say good buy. 
Sakes a hand of my. Also many greetings from my 
parents, brother and my sisters and all Dutch people. 

Good luck, ; 
(Signed) Henny Belkmeer 

Ameland Street 16, 

Amsterdam North, Netherland 
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SHELTER NECK INSTITUTE 


“So long, everyone.” “Be seeing you next 
year.” “Hey, don’t forget the meeting at Rocky 
Mount in the fall!” Amid such an exchange of 
farewells, the members of the Shelter Neck In- 
stitute put up the shutters on the windows, shut 
off the new electric pump, and locked the doors 
on another successful meeting. “ 


* 

_ To one who had never before been at Shelter Neck for an 
‘institute, it was a revealing experience. From the moment 
_ the various groups began to arrive with their produce as 
part payment on their registration, to the class sessions 
where the homogeneity of the group created frank and full 
discussion, to the evening programs where everyone joined 
in the activities, to the picnic-on-the-grounds after the Sun- 
day morning service, the spirit of co-operation and the desire 
to Bet everything there was available from the institute was 
most evident. 

The theme of the Youth Institute was “Growing Into 
Universals.”. This theme was carried out in each of the class 
sessions. Miss Bruner’s classes on “Growing into Universals 
in the Field of Social, Economic, Political and Religious Expe- 
rience” was full of eye-opening information and wide awake 
~ discussion. 


Mr. Grimes’ class on “Growing into Universals in the 

Fields of Personality Development and Growth” kept the 

leader hopping and the members of the group constantly on 

_ their toes. Dr. Ulrich and Mr. Davis provided the practical 

problems of putting what was theory in worship, recreation, 
and the like into reality in the local youth group. 

One will never forget getting up for an early morning 
swim at six-thirty, co-operating with the housekeepers in 
setting table or washing dishes; the thunder-storms that put 

-lights and pump out of order for a day; the competition be- 
tween the Reds and the Blues, which, incidentally, was won 
by the Reds; or the fine work done by the Dean, Rev. Maurice 
W. Cobb in keeping things moving smoothly. 

Our world traveler, Ann Postma, was present and pro- 
vided mich in the way of inspiration and vision. The new 
minister at Kinston, Rev. Thomas Turrell, and his charming 
daughter, Barbara, fresh from England during the war years, 
won their way into the hearts of all present. Lillie Bell 
Brummitt provided plenty of opportunity for the develop- 
ment of creative talents with puppets, finger painting, leather 
work, etc. And of course there was softball, volley ball, 

~ treasure hunt, stunt night, folk dancing, and singing under 

Mr. Grimes’ direction. 

The Rev. Edna P. Bruner, of Canton, N. Y., who in ad- 
dition to teaching a class, preached the Sunday morning serv- 
ice to a filled church, which had just been newly painted and 
was most attractive. Following the service, the grand south- 
ert’ Custom of picnic-on-the-grounds was observed with more 
tHan enough for all present. 

But—this was only the first week. For the first time it 
was decided to have two institutes, one for youth and a 
second for the women. While the attendance at the latter 
left much to be desired, certainly the discussions in the class 
sessions were lively and interesting. 

Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott was the representative of the 
A. U. W. and did much to arouse interest in making the 
women’s organization and its program more vital and mean- 
ingful. The presentation of the courses of study for the 
coming year was full of practical suggestions that each one 
could take back to their own group for further development. 
In fact, the interest in this became so great that a second 
course on “Teaching in the Church School” just faded out 
of the picture. 

However, Mr. Gimes remained for the: second period and 
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presented a, general course on “Administering the Program of 
Religious Education in the Small Church” which everyone 
attended. 


We would indeed be remiss if we failed to mention Mrs. 
Rosalie West’s story of her experiences as a missionary doc- 
tor’s wife im India, and Mr. Turrell’s relating how he be- 
came a Universalist. In the women’s institute, the versatile 
Mr. Cobb changed from Dean to recreation director and had 
everyone participating in the fun program, while Mrs. Ulrich 
took over his former position as Dean. 

All credit goes to Mr. Cobb and his youth committee 
for the success of the Youth Institute, and to Mrs. Ulrich 
and Virginia Ward in preparing for a most interesting program 
for the women. And yet, it must be said in all fairness that 
the true credit for the success of both institutes should go to 
the complete cooperation and the willingness to share in the 
necessary work on the part of all who attended. 

And what are the dates for Shelter Neck for 1947? 


MOHAWK LIBERALS MEET 


After a three-year period of inactivity en- 
forced by the War, the Central-Mohawk Associa- 
tion of Universalist and Other Liberal Churches 
resumed its work with an auspicious program at 
the Church of the Reconciliation (Universalist- 
Unitarian), Utica, N. Y., on Sunday afternoon and 
evening, June 16. 


After the call to order, a brief devotional service was 
conducted by the president, the Rev. Howard B. Gilman, of 
Little Falls, with the Rev. Clinton A. Moulton of Dolgeville 
offering prayer. This was followed by a business meeting. 
Roll call revealed that there were representatives from Her- 
kimer, Little Falls, Dolgeville, Fort Plain, Baneveld, Salis- 
bury Center, and Utica. 


A Nominating Committee, appointed by the president,. 
was instructed to report at the five o'clock business session. 
The committee consisted of the following: Mrs. Harold 
Haynes, Mr. Charles Phillips, and the Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton. 


Four simultaneous institute sessions were then convened 
with the following leaders: Mrs. Gustave A. Janson, Syra- 
cuse, leading the women; Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
Syracuse, leading the men; Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon,: lead- 
ing the church school workers; and the Rev. Howard B. Gil- 
man, Little Falls, and Miss Ann Postma, Hartford, Conn., 
leading the youth.. The sessions were well-attended with 
the men’s group well out in front in point of numbers, 

The business session was reconvened at five o'clock. <A 
resolution was unanimously adopted expressing by a rising 
vote of thanks, the gratitude of the members of the Associa- 
tion for the hospitality of the minister and people of the 
Utica Church. iia 


A motion was made, seconded, and passed that the Secre-. 
tary be instructed to write to Dr. Fred C. Leining expressing. 
the regret of the Association at his inability to be present and_ 
hope for a speedy recovery from the accident which broke out. 
shoulder. ai 

The report of the Nominating Committee was made as. 
follows: President, Mr. Franklin Ball, Ilion, of the Herkimer 


‘ Church; Vice-President, the Rev. John 'S. MacPhee, Utica;. 


Secretary-Treasurer, the Rev. Warren’ B. Lovejoy, "Fort 
Plain. ‘There being no further nominations, the Secretary 
was instructed by motion to cast one ballot for the slate. He- 
did so and the officers, as nominated, were elected. 

Motion was passed instructing the new officers to present. 
a new set of By-Laws at the next annual meeting to be held. 
in Dolgeville in 1947. The business meeting was, adjourned. 
at five-thirty o’clock. 
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A buffet supper; generously served by the women of the 
host church, was gratefully received by all present. A group 
of young people of the Utica Church added “something ex- 
tra” to the program when they presented a play called “No- 
body Sleeps.” 

At seven o’clock, an inspiring worship service was con- 
ducted by the minister of the host church, during which the 
superb music of organist and quartette was heard. The first 
speaker of the evening was Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Presi- 
dent of the Universalist Church of America, who brought an 
urgent appeal to religious liberals to revitalize their faith in 
this day of reaction and growing conservatism. The papers 
of the Mohawk Valley carried reports of Dr. Reamon’s 
speech and we quote from one of them: 

“The recent denunciation by Cardinal Spellman of New 
York of Protestant clergymen’s demands for the recall of 
Myron Taylor as envoy to the Vatican brought a retort Sun- 
day night from Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, President of the 
Universalist Church of America. Addressing the Central- 
Mohawk Association of Universalist and Other Liberal 
Churches, at its meeting in the Church of the Reconciliation 
here, Rev. Dr. Reamon said that, if the Catholic prelate were 
correctly quoted on the subject, then he should offer an 
apology to the Protestants of America. 

“Referring to the campaign against President Truman’s 
Vatican envoy, Cardinal Spellman, last week, was quoted as 
asking whether this didn’t represent the work of ‘unhooded 
Klansmen, sowing seeds of disunion within our treasured 
nation.’ 

“In rebuttal, Dr. Reamon said that ‘Protestant church- 
men who have made this demand (for Taylor’s recall) are 
standing on their constitutional rights and Cardinal Spellman 
himself is guilty of sowing seeds of disunion when he care- 
lessly labels them “unhooded Klansmen.” As a responsible 
churchman he should weigh his words most carefully.’ ” 

The second speaker was Miss Ann Postma, delegate to 
the recent World Federation of Democratic Youth in London 
and special field worker for the Universalist Church of 
America. Miss Postma spoke feelingly of her contacts with 
other young people throughout Europe and expressed the 
opinion that closer contacts between all young nationals of the 
world would make for better understanding and assist in 
breaking down war psychology. 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALISTS MEET 


Olive Spann, Secretary 


The forty-sixth annual session of the Alabama Universal- 
ist Convention was held in Camp Hill, Alabama, on June 
92-93, 1946. In the absence of the President, the Secretary, 
Richard W. Knost, pres ded. 

The session was opened with a. silent tribute to the 
memory of our late President and beloved Pastor, the Rev- 
erend Henry T. Crumpton. 

Delegates were present from the Ariton, Brewton, Camp 
Hill, Chapman and Cohassett churches. 

The reports from the*various churches in the State were 
given and it was gratifying to note that progress has been 
made and prospects are good. 

Resolutions were unanimously accepted opposing “‘contin- 
uat’on of the Selective Service Act as an extension of mili- 
tarism into the postwar life of the United States’ and the 
mission of Myron C. Taylor as the personal representative 
of the President of the United States at the Vatican. 

Whereas the Alabama Un‘versalist Convention and _ its 
individual members are aware of the reports concerning at- 
tempts to revive the organization known as the Ku Klux 
Klan and being aware of the dangers inherent in any organ- 
ization based upon intolerance and hatred, a resolution was 
unan mously accepted to make every effort to stamp out 
this cancerous growth. It was further resolved that a copy 
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of this resolution be sent to the Governor of Alabama, urging 
him to take steps necessary in combating this evil. 

A resolution expressing regret on the passing of our Pas- 
tor and friend, the Reverend Henry T. Crumpton, and ap- 
preciation for his many years of service and loyalty, was 
unanimously accepted. 


Plans for the coming year were carefully laid out and it 


is expected that a great deal will be accomplished. 

The following officers were elected by acclamation: Presi- 
dent, R. H. Foshee, Red Level; Vice-President, Joe Lovett, 
Brewton; Secretary, Miss Olive Spann, Chapman; Treasurer, 
Thomas McMillan, Brewton; Superintendent, the Rev. L. C. 
Prater, Camp Hill. 

The Sunday morning service of worship was conducted 
by the Rey. Gustav H. Ulrich, D.D. the Rev. L. C. Prater 
and the Rev. Richard W. Knost. Dr. Ulrich gave a powerful 
occas onal sermon on “Growing Into Universalism.” 

The annual meeting of the Alabama Universalist Women 
was held in conjunction with the Convention. Mrs. J. 
Greeley McGowin of Chapman, President, presided. Officers 
for the coming year were elected as follows: President, Mrs. 
Kay Strain, Brewton; Vice President, Mrs. Irma Conine, 
Camp Hill; Secretary, Miss Olive Spann, Chapman; Treas- 
urer, Miss Virginia Jernigan, Brewton. Mrs. Clinton Scott 
was the speaker and gave a very interesting talk on the rec- 
ommendations passed by the association of Universalist 
Women in convention assembled at Akron. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Retiring Secretary 


Bright skies and weather just a bit on the cool side 
greeied those who decided to attend the Ohio Universalist 
State Convention this year. There was a goodly number 
who made that decision. The spirit was good. If some re- 
ports of local activities appeared discouraging, this appear- 
ance was offset by the fact that the local groups were not 
g.ving up. 

The one flaw in the entire Convention was the lack of 
young people. There were not enough present to conduct 
a business meeting. That was postponed until the time of 
the Institute at Camp Manitoc, Akron, August 25 to Sept. 
1. Miss Ann Postma gave her talk to those who were pres- 
ent. This was inspiring, as usual. The young people en- 
joyed two outings and attended other sessions of the Conven- 
tion. 

The Convention sessions began on Thursday evening, June 
20, with Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk, in charge. Miss 
Susan M. Andrews gave a challenging talk on “Facing Our 
Responsibilities.” If you haven't heard it, we suggest that 
you make arrangements to do so soon. 

Following Miss Andrews’ talk, Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., 
Columbus, took charge of the Installation of the State Super- 
intendent, Rev. Donald K. Evans. Dr. Bishop gave the 
charge to the Superintendent; Rev. Wm. G. Schneider, North 
Olmsted, gave the charge to the people of Ohio; Dr. Bishop 
led an installation responsive service in which the people and 
the Superintendent took part; Rev. R. Homer Gleason, 
Woodstock, gave the installation prayer; Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall, Secretary of the Fellowship Committee; gave the wel- 
come to Mr. Evans and informed him that his letter of trans- 
fer had been received. The benediction was given by the 
newly installed Superintendent. ‘ 

The morning devotional services for the Convention were 
conducted by Rev. John Flnt, Kent. His subjects were, 
“Human Brotherhood” and “The Kingdom of God.” 

The eighty-second session of the Church School Associa- 
tion met on Friday morning, June 21, with Rev. George H. 
Thorburn, Jr., Cincinnati, President of the Association, in 
charge. Mrs. Helen Williams, Attica, was appointed Secre- 
tary pro tem. P 

A report of the activities of the schools showed progress 
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m many instances and a steady carrying on of activities in 
accordance with local conditions. Mr. Evans told us that his 
observations showed that many schools that ought to be 
dead and buried refused to be so. It is that spirit that keeps 
them going in the face of their d ficulties. 


Officers elected for the year were: President, Rev. George 
H. Thorburn, Jr., Cincinnati; Vice-President, Rev. Lawrence 
W. Abbott, Akron; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Rosamond De- 
Mott, Attica; Trustee for 3 years, Mrs. Lyle Sanford, Lyons; 
Trustee for 2 years, Mr. George Brookhart, Rockland. 

“Miss Andrews then gave another interesting and helpful 
talk, this time on the subject, “Worship In the Church 
School.” 


The fifty-seventh annual Convention of the Ohio A. U. W. 
was opened by a devotional service in charge of Mrs. Nellie 
Schaaf, Attica. The Corresponding Secretary, Miss Eliza- 
beth Kurtz, Norwalk, reported fifteen local associations in 
the state. All had given to most of the calls. 
| <The main item of business was the adoption of a new con- 
stitution. The several items to be changed were read and 
explained and adopted. The recommendations that were 
adopted called for the following action: the keeping of accu- 
rate records by local organizations; sending of names of all 
deceased to the state officers; support of the Institutes and 
of the Church papers; provision of Year Books to all local 
officers; closer cooperation between local, state and national 
organizations; changing of the name of the state organization 
to Association of Universalist Women. 

A Memoral Resolution was adopted in memory of two 
past presidents of the organization who had died during 
the year, Mrs. Gertrude Gladwin and Mrs. Ethel M. Allen. 
Mrs. Allen was a past president of the national organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Evans chose as her subject, “The Universalist 
Church. It’s yours, Promote it.” She stressed our oppor- 
tunities in the many activities open to Universal'st women 
_ and their responsibility on the work of the church. 

Officers for the coming year are:—President, Mrs. Minnie 
Graham, Akron; Vice President, Mrs. E. J. Wright, Norwalk: 
Recording Secretary, Gloria Strait, Columbus; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Elizabeth Kurtz, Huron; Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
B. Cline, Norwalk; Trustee for one year, Mrs. John Flint, 
Kent; Trustee for two years, Mrs. Florence Wieland, Mt. 
Gilead. 

The Occasional Service was held on Friday evening with 
Rev. George H. Thorburn in charge. Music was provided 
by the Senior Choir of the Woodstock Church. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. R. Homer Gleason, Woodstock, on 
the subject, “Let Your Light Shine.” This was a call to 
stand firm for our beliefs and to be proud of our Universalist 
faith. ee 

The offering for the evening was for the Ohio Ministerial 
Relief Fund. Local churches had taken their offerings pre- 
vious to the Convention and had either sent or brought them. 
These offerings, with the ind'vidual offerings given during the 
service of receiving the offering, amounted to two hundred 
dollars, the largest such offering received in a number of 
years. 

The Convention Communion Servite was conducted by 
Rev. Harriet E. Druley, minister of the Attica Church. 

The one hundred twenty-first session of the Ohio Univer- 
sal'st Convention was called to order on Saturday morning, 
June 22, by the President, Rev. F. B. Bishop. La 

His report, and that of the Secretary, called attention to 
the bold step taken during the year in the employing of a 
State Superintendent. The treasurer’s report showed an 
operating deficit of over sixteen hundred dollars. This was 
caused by three large expense accounts; the salary of the 
superintendent, salaries of the Secretary and the Treasurer, 
and Aid to Churches. 

Rev. Donald K. Evans, in his first report as State Super- 
intendent, told of having visited most of the churches in the 
state since he took office in February. He feels that he has 
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a good picture of the conditions in the state and is ready 
with various suggestions. One of these was the support of 
the five point program of the Universalist Church of America. 

The report of the Ohio Trustee of the Publishing House 

was g-ven by the Trustee for Ohio, Rey. Harriet E. Druley. 
She gave a number of the items contained in the report of 
Rev. Charles H. Wyman to the Trustees. 
_ The report of the Fellowship Committee, given by the 
Secretary, Rev. Stanley C. Stall, showed ten active ministers 
in fellowship, one retired minister, three with reciprocal fel- 
lowships and serving other churches in the state, and one 
with a fellowsh p in another state and serving part time in 
an Ohio church. 

Dr. Cummins, General Superintendent, then gave a chal- 
lenging talk. His closing words were, “The world cries out 
for the simple gospel founded on the way of love. It is for 
us who teach that gospel to sound it at every opportunity.” 

Officers for the coming year are the following: President, 
Mr. Albert S. Hibbs, Chilicothe; Vice Pres’dent, Rev. Stan- 
ley C. Stall, Norwalk; Secretary, Rev. Donald K. Evans, 
Akron; Treasurer, Mrs. Ivy K. Kerschner, Columbus; Trus- 
tee for three years, Rev. A. T. Spanton, L.L.D., LeRoy; 
Member of the Fellowship Committee for five years, Rev. 
John Flint, Kent; Trustee of the Universalist Publishing 
House for three years, Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Springfield; 
Preacher of the 1947 Occasional Sermon, Rev. Geo. H. Thor- 
burn, Jr.; Cincinnati; Alternate, Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott, 
Akron. 

Appreciation of the retiring officers, Rev. F. B. Bishop 
and Rev. Harriet E. Druley, was given by a rising vote. 

Under special business, it was voted to change the name 
of this organization to “The Universalist Church of Ohio.” 

A Fellowship dinner was served by the ladies of the At- 
tica Grange .n the Grange Hall. Following this, Rev. Law- 
rence W. Abbott acted as toastmaster and introduced the 
two speakers. The first was Miss Ann Postma who gave us 
“Flashbacks to Meals Eaten in Europe.” This was most 
interesting and enlightening. The second was Rev. Robert 
Cummins who spoke on the subject, “Universalism IS The 
Answer.” 

For the first time in many years, the Convention closed 
with a Sunday morning church service. The Church School 
service was in charge of the Attica Superintendent, Mrs. 
Rosamond DeMott. Miss Andrews answered questions 
about practical methods for church school workers. 

The church service was in charge of Rey. A. I. Spanton. 
The sermon was given by Rey. Donald K. Evans on the sub- 
ject, “A Fallacy of Organized Religion.” He said that true 
religion is a pont from which we are to start out on worth- 
while adventures of life. 

The offering of the morning was in the form of the recep- 
tion of pledges and gifts to the work of the state. The two 
funds, the Convention Chest and the Superintendent’s Fund, 
received a combined total of $1211.50. This is the largest 
sum received at a Convention session for years. 

The benediction for this closing service was given by the 
minister of the Att’ca Church, Rev. Harriet E. Druley. 

This closed one of the most forward looking Conventions 
ever held in Ohio. 


UNIFIED APPEAL NEARS SUCCESSFUL 
COMPLETION 


As we go to press, the receipts from the Unified 
Appeal have gone over forty thousand dollars. 
Forty-two thousand dollars will put the project 
over the top. From this date line, August 17, 
there are fourteen days in which to finish the job 
successfully. All contributions should be mailed 
in time to reach 16 Beacon Street, Boston, before 
August 31. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Training in leadership for specific 
work in the women’s division of church 
work is offered in a series of summer in- 
stitutes stretching from Topanga Can- 
yon (California) to Murray Grove 
(New Jersey), and from Ferry Beach 
(Maine) to Camp Hill (Alabama) . 

The registration in the courses for 
women in every one of the institutes 
speaks well for the effectiveness of the 
leadership during the coming year. 

Mrs. Clinton L. Scott taught the 
specific course for the women’s work 
both at Shelter Neck, Burgaw, North 
Carolina, and at the institute at Camp 
Hill, Alabama, the latter revived this 
year after a lapse of several seasons. 
Appreciation has been expressed of the 
helpful and = practical way in which 
Mrs. Scott discussed the women’s pro- 
gram, and related it to the Church. 
Other participants in the Shelter Neck 
Institute were Miss Lucie Shine and 
Mrs. Lillie Belle Brummitt who led 
the Vespers, and Mrs. Sallie W. Blanch- 
ard, a former. Board Member, who 
served as housemother and won much 
praise for the bountiful meals pro- 
vided. Shelter Neck offers an ideal 
setting for an institute, with its campus 
of dormitories, class rooms and chapel 
surrounded by moss-laden trees to give 
covering shade on the hot days. 


The same week that the Institute 
of Churchmanship was being held at 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Murray 
Grove, famous shrine of Universalism 
at Forked River, New Jersey, was also 
opened for an Institute after a lapse 
of the war years. Much thought and 
preparation had gone into the plans 
for the week and a full program was 
offered. The women’s courses were 
taught by Mrs. Harry A. Hersey of 
Danbury, Connecticut, well known in 
women’s circles as a former Executive 
Board Member, long identified with our 
work in Japan. 


THE TOPANGA CONFERENCES 


I have had the rare privilege of at- 
tending our Church’s institutes at Ferry 
Beach, Shelter Neck, Mid-West, and 
Topanga, California, in a little over a 
year. ‘Each has had a “personality” 
of its own; each is unlike the others. 
The first three show the imprint how- 
ever faint, of what we jokingly call 
the “Boston influence” but the West 
Coast institute at Topanga has its own 
distinctive atmosphere. Because lib- 
eral groups are relatively small and 
scattered in California, Universalists 
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and Unitarians have been holding joint 
institutes for a number of years. Since 
1938, they have been held at the Bar- 
ton School, some five miles back in the 


Topanga Canyon from the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The Women’s Section of the Con- 
ference met from Sunday afternoon, 


June 23 until Wednesday noon, June 
26. Its theme was “Religious Essentials 
For Survival in Today’s World.” Dr. 
George Cross Baner discussed “The 
Contr.bution of Christianity”; Mr. W. 
A: Raitt presented “The School’s Con- 
tribution to Spiritual Ideals’; Rev. Ar- 
nold L. Simonson gave “The Liberal 
Church’s Attitude and Contribution.” 
Following each address, there was a dis- 
cussion period. Miss Mary Hartshorn, 
chairman of the institute, presented a 
study in comparative religions, talking 
successively on Mohammedanism, Hin- 
duism, ‘Buddhism, Confucianism, Tao- 
ism, and Shintoism as related to Chris- 
tianity. 

Dr. C. C. Blauvelt was the devotional 
leader for each of the sunset services. 
On Monday morning, Dr. Sheldon Shep- 
ard gave the keynote address, stressing 
the need on the part of the liberal reli- 
gious thinker to understand the prob- 
lems of the day and to apply to them 
his own concept of universality. These 
two fine men made a great contribution 
to the conference by their presence. 


Mrs. Earl G. Loomis, President of the 
California Association of Universalist 
Women, gave an inspiring report of the 
sessions of the General Assembly held in 
Akron on Tuesday evening, April 30. 
The Universalists present were pleased 
to hear a first-hand account of these 
forward-looking sessions. 

It is difficult to put into words the 
significance of these days. <A simple 
statement of the planned program is 
inadequate because it cannot include 
the invaluable companionship, the ex- 
change of ideas, the stimulating fellow- 
ship of other liberal minds, and the 
genuinely friendly, human feeling of 
the Bartons, themselves. Except for 
a very few things, we may forget what 
was actually said during our classes, but 
the ongo‘ng spirit of the liberal way of 
thinking has been stimulated and we 
can approach another church year with 
new inspiration in our hearts. In vary- 
in degrees, each of us has been enabled 
to ' face the problems of the liberal 
ehurch in his own community a little 
more courageously and certainly. After 
all, this is the primary intent of all 
institutes, isn’t it? 


Fiorencr -W. Stmonson 


‘dollars in money. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


I had a wonderful week at the North- 
field. Missionary Conference, 

There were e.ght missionaries present, 
among them the Rev. Mrs. Tamaki 
Uemura, a Japanese minister, who is in 
this country for a year. She is the 
first civilian out of Japan, and the 
Government allowed her to come only 
on condition that she establishes no 
communications with her family while 
she is here. The Presbyterian Board 
was instrumental in getting her here 
through the Christian Deputation which 
went to Japan last fall and, like them, 
she is on a good will mission to create 
brotherhood between Japan and the 
United States. While here, she is at- 
tending conferences and speaking at 
churches. 

There were six Universalists at North- 


field, Mrs. George L. Champlin of Hart- 


ford, Mrs. Harry A. Hersey of Dan- 
bury, Mrs. George A. Smith of Bridge- 


port, newly elected President of the 
Connecticut Association of Universalist 
Women, Mrs. Arthur W. Webster, wife 
of the minister at the First Universalist 
Church of Salem, Massachusetts, Miss 


Maud B. Priest, W. Acton, Mass., and 
myself. 
Mrs. Champlin, Mrs. Hersey, Mrs. 


Smith and I had a little private talk 
with Mrs. Uemura to see if we could 
get her reaction to our Japan work. She 
knew about our Blackmer Home and 
knew Miss Martha R. Stacy and Miss 
Ruth G. Downing. She believes that 
we should rebuild Blackmer Home as — 
soon as materials can be obtained, keep- — 
ing it a home for Japanese college girls, | 
Christian and non-Christian, with a 
missionary living in the home with the 
girls. She believes that the influence 
would be great. The immediate need, © 
right now, she says is teachers of Eng- 
lish literature. 

She says Japan is ready for Chris- 
tianity. Their old religion having failed — 
them, they are ripe for the change. They | 
welcomed General Douglas MacArthur | 
and are glad to have him get them — 
straightened out and on the right road — 
to a more democratic government. Even | 
the Emperor, she says, is welcoming the © 
change. 

A collection was taken, and when she | 
left, we presented her with a Shaeffer 
Pen and Pencil set, and about thirty | 
She was so pleased | 
and so appreciative for all that had been 
done for her, and specially of our ac- 
ceptance of her. 


Bernicn F. Gace 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 
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VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Most enthusiastic are the reports: of 
the vacation: church school which have 
been coming in this month. To date 
five schools have been held under Univer- 
salist leadership and five under coopera- 
tive planning. A total of six hundred and 
two children have been enrolled, and 
attendance has been most regular. For 
the most part, schools were held for 
two weeks, using a varied program of 
worship, music, creative activities, recrea- 
tion, including service and_ friendship 
projects too. 

From seven states, have come these 
reports — Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, North 
Carolina and Virginia. In Assinippi, 
Massachusetts, a Universalist school 
was held for the first time. Kinder- 
_ garten, primary-junior, and junior high 
groups under the leadership of three 
teachersy were guided by the minister, 
George J. W. Pennington. Hymnology 
was one of the special features of the 
course. In Wellesley Fells, a new 
school was opened in the Universalist 
Church, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, assisted by six 
volunteer leaders. 


From Inman’s Chapel at Friendly 
House, Canton, North Carolina, Mrs. 
Rosalie A. West writes: “We had very 
good helpers and were able to pro- 
cure materials in the towns near by. 
Phe interest was keen and the effort 
was well worth while.” Mrs. West was 
assisted by two helpers, and the pupils 
made -a contribution for Holland Re- 
lief. This school was held for three 
weeks with an enrollment of twenty- 
nine. 

At Jordan Neighborhood House, Suf- 
folk, Virginia, Mrs. Annie B. Willis and 
Miss Ethel M. Whack led a group of 
thirty-two children of primary and 
kindergarten age for two weeks in June. 
Their course on Neighbors at Peace 
brought in stories of children of many 
lands. Their offering of canned goods 
went also to Holland. Twelve parents 
attended their closing program. 

One teacher said, “Our youngsters 
wanted vacation school to last all 
summer,” and this sentiment was evi- 
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dent in the other reports. Among the 
great benefits that come from holding 
these classes, is the enthusiasm and fel- 
lowship. The continuity of day-by-day 
meeting makes it possible to. learn as 
much in two weeks as some children 
learn in a whole year of Sunday School. 

By the end of the summer, it is 
hoped that many more reports will 
come in of successful vacation church 
schools for Universalist boys and girls. 


PURPOSE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION WEEK 


@ To develop a greater sense of 
fellowship within the church. 


@ To cultivate a deeper con- 
cern for unchurched persons in the 
community and eneourage plans 
for bringing such persons within 
the fellowship of the church. 


@ To deepen a sense of brother- 
hood for all mankind including per- 
sons of all races. 


@ To realize the importance of 
religious education as a means of 
achieving world brotherhood. 


ALLEEN Moon 


RELIGIOUS VACATION WEEK— 
SEPTEMBER 29—OCTOBER 6 


Although these dates are a month 
off, it is not too soon to begin making 
plans for Religious Education Week. 
We may think of this emphasis as the 
starting of the fall educational pro- 
gram for the total church. Our plans 
should include every single person in 
the church—‘A Fellowship of Learn- 
ers.” In order to honestly evaluate the 
educational program of the church we 
should ask, “How are we_ helping 
each person to realize his best self, in 
his relation to God and to his fellows?” 
Perhaps a particular church is strong 
on helping younger children in the fol- 
lowship of learners, but offers nothing 
to adults. It may be that there is no 
opportunity for parents to share in the 
learning program. Wherever the gap 
may be, this is the time to plan to fill 
it. 


Church School leaders may find the 
following suggestions of use for Reli- 
gious Education Week: 


i Give each teacher a list of his or 
her pupils, to be called upon during 
this week. 


2. Send a card of invitation to each 
church school pupil to be present for 
Home-Coming Sunday. 


3. Hold a Workers’ Conference to 
go over courses of study, preparatory to 
printing a prospectus. 


4. Use posters and notices in church 
bulletin to bring the year’s work to 
the attention of the entire church. 


5. Invite parents to meet and con- 
sider organizing a class. 


6. Include a Youth Fellowship Night, 
possibly combining with other churches 
for a fellowship supper, interest groups 
on recreation, race, interfaith coopera- 
tion. 


7, Climax the week with a Service of 
Installation for all church leaders at 
the church service of worship on Reli- 
gious Education Sunday. In addit.on, 
the parents might be invited to share in 
this service by pledging their support 
and loyalty. 


Not only is Religious Education 
Week important as a way of. starting 
the year’s educational program in the 
church school. It should reach inte 
every organization in the church. It 
might be well to call all organizations 
together to become acquainted with the 
work done by the other groups in the 
church. In addition, it 1s helpful to 
join with the other churches in the 
community to bring about a coopera- 
tive program for everyone. Through 
the radio and newspapers, adequate 
publicity may be secured for interde- 
nominational. meetings. Such themes 
as “Churches United in Action,” “Youth 
as Community Builders,’ and “The 
World-wide Christian Community” may 
be used for these united meetings. 
Together, the churches may follgy up 
these meetings in cooperative commu- 
nity service projects, and working for 
reconstruction overseas. 


Since Religious Education Week ends 
with World Communion Sunday, it may 
be well to plan to emphasize the out- 
reach aspect of the work of the church 
on October °6, using the Sunday of 
September 29 for the Services of In- 
stallation of all church workers. So 
may the whole week strengthen vital 
religion in home, church, community 
and the world. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SOME SCHOOLS THAT WILL BEAR WATCHING 


To tHe Eprror: 

We are to have in Boston a school of a different kind. 
If the hopes of its founders are fulfilled, it will be followed 
by others throughout the country, as numerous probably as 
Roman Catholic parochial schools and as definite in purpose. 


Let no one be surprised. It has been inevitable that fun- 
damentalist Christians, unable to secure in ordinary public 
schools the teaching of their particular brand of theology, 
should take a leaf from the Roman Catholic book and should 
organize schools of their own liking. 


A Christian junior high school will be opened this year 
at 255 Huntington Avenue, with Mr. Clifford W. Peck as 
headmaster. It is estimated that there will be one hundred 
and twenty-five students in the opening class. A tuition fee 
of one hundred and twenty dollars will pay part of the cost 
of conducting the school, but of course, only a part. Who 
will pay the rest? A good guess is that it will come from 
the same people who are financing the Youth for Christ 
movement. 


These fundamentalist enthusiasts will, in all probability. 
demand all the favors that are granted to Roman Catholics, 
including in some places, transportation of pupils at public 
expense and grants from taxes. 


Rev. Dr. Harold J. Ockenga, fundamental fundamentalist. 
who rejoices to have his Park Street Church still called 
“Brimstone Corner,” is one of the chief prompters of this 
movement. So we can judge what brand of “religion” will 
be taught. This theologian once asked me to state for him 
the beliefs held in the Universalist Church. With confidence 
and pride, I rehearsed and explained the five articles of the 
Boston Profession. 


“Repeat that second one.’ he demanded. 
_ I said, “We believe in the spiritual authority and leader- 
ship of God’s son, Jesus Christ.” 
He replied, “That means to me absolutely nothing. Un- 
less you are washed in the sacrificial blood of the crucified 


Jesus, you can have no hope of salvation now or hereafter.”: 


Gerorce E. Huntiey 


“ONLY THUS CAN WE BUILD ONE WORLD” 


To tHe Eprror: 


Two facts stand out in all present discussions of world 
affairs. One is that never before has there been so general 
and ins'stent demand for world peace. The other fact is that 
never before has there been such a general fear of another 
world war, These facts raise the question as to whether we 
are to continue to confine our discussions along the conven- 
tional lines that for a century have failed to bring about 
world peace or are we to consider this problem from a new 
and different approach. 

The July issue of Tue Curistian Leaver is a most re- 
markable example of masterful discussions of a situation 
that avoid completely any cons'deration of the basic issue. 
We are/advised in various statements by the numerous writers 
to “speed good will and understanding,” but no writer at- 
tempts to bring to our attention the cause of this ill will and 
misunderstanding. One of our great leaders attempted to es- 
tabl'sh his good will by using his resources to fly around the 
world and then wrote a book to lead us all to believe that 
th’s is indeed but one world; expecting us to ignore the fact 
that he had demonstrated beyond question that it is two 
worlds, one of men or nations able to take to the air at 
will; while another world was hopelessly grounded. 
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Had the outlay invested in that journey been spent in 
leading the backward peoples to realize that they can fly as 
well as we if only they will develop the same efficiency in 
their industry that we have developed and then the traveler 
could have written a book recognizing that it is our great 
advance in scientific industry that has split the world asunder 
we would, by this time, be definitely at work removing the 
cause of these frustrations that are again leading to open 
conflict. 

But, as we attempt to provide this help, we need to bear 
in mind that science and the sc‘entific approach to all prob- 
lems made but little progress until mechanical science came 
to the rescue by providing the facilities for experiment and 
demonstration; and that it is utterly useless to attempt to 
reverse the process in backward countries by attempting to 
help them develop the other sciences, phys:es, chemistry, agri- 
culture, even technology or the science of government until 
they have become scientific minded by the study and use of 
mechanical science. * 

It is this scientific type of mentality becoming general in 
a nation or people that is the essential basis for progress, for 
change from the ineffective crafts methods of production and 
the conditions that persist as a result of such methods to 
the higher type of industry that provides airplanes and the 
other satisfactions that belong to an advanced type of pro- 
duction. And further, there is no other way by which this 
advance can be brought about and world peace assured. This 
is the only way to “spread good will.” All other means are 
superficial and ineffective. 

All can agree that “The primary drive of man is to “have 
life and have it more abundantly;” (P.312) but simply rec- 
ognizing this faci or even urging its accomplishment gets us 
nowhere. To have “life more abundantly” requires more 
production of things and this can be brought about only 
by changing from the less effective to the more efficient 
methods of production. This is a very definite task, utterly 
beyond the ability or training of our religious leaders as they 
have no knowledge of or experience in scientific industry, 
can give no aid leading to its development in any country, 
except one very important ad. They can recognize the ne- 
cessity of such aid and encourage those capable of providing 
it. Will they grant this recognition or continve to devote 


their attention to advising the spreading of “good will” while 


ignoring how it is to be brought about? 


Frank Henry SELDEN 
Lundys Lane, Pa. 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


To var Eprror: 


Would it not be advisable to give the address to which 
supplies for European Relief can be sent, and to give it in 
every issue of the Leaper in a prominent place to keep re- 
minding people that they should continue to help? 

I like the Lisaprr. 


Ciara WILson 
Oxford, Michigan. 


Editor’s Note: Thank you for the suggestion, Miss Wilson. 
We will print the address in every number hereafter. 


Cash donat’ons for the purpose of buying food should be 
sent directly to Dr. Roger Bosworth, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. Packages of food and clothing 
should be sent to the Universalist Collection Warehouse, 31 
East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. The Service Com- 
mittee has shipping tags or stickers which it will furnish on 
application. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER: 


News of Churches and Church People 


DR. BROOKS AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, pastor of 
the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., is resident 

Chaplain at Harvard University, con- 
ducting morning prayers in Appleton 
Chapel. He will be the preacher Sun- 
day mornings, August 18, 25 and Sep- 
_ tember 1. 


PROGRESS AT WEYMOUTH, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The First Universalist Church, Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts, has passed the 
one year mark of the pastorate of the 
Rev. Ernest A. Thorsell. It has been 
the most successful, if the most strenu- 
ous in many years. 

Regular church attendance has more 
than doubled, from the usual twenty to 
twenty-five, in church on Sunday morn- 
ing, to between fifty-five and sixty as an 
average at the present time. Eighteen 
new members have been added to the 
rolls, sixteen of them being adults. 

The chancel has been re-arranged by 
the removal of the organ console, allow- 
“ing more space for the choir which has 

been re-organized and completely vested. 
An office has also been added within the 
present church structure. 


The Mr. and Mrs. Club sponsored an 
attic au€tion and brought it to a very 
successful conclusion, aiding materially 
in the interior renovation of the new 
parsonage, purchased this year. 

The Young Peoples’ group sponsored 
an entertainment by several radio 
artists, staged in one of the local public 
school halls. This was a grand success. 

A special evening serv-ce was held at 
Christmas time and a radio skit of a 
religious nature was presented and well- 
received. ; 
AT wo services were held on Easter 
morning. An early service at 9:30 A.M. 
and the regular service at 10:45 A.M. 
‘The total attendance at these two serv- 
ices was two hundred and thirty-nine. 
It would have been very difficult to 
accommodate this number in one serv- 
ice. 


Church school and church services 
were combined at the regular service 
time on Children’s Sunday, at which 
time the children acquainted about one 
hundred and sixty parents and friends 
of the church with the extent of ther 
learning during the season just closed. 
Merit awards were made at this time. 
‘Two of the children received awards for 
perfect attendance, while about eighteen 
others were cited for ninety per cent 
excellence. 
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CONFERENCE POINT 
INSTITUTE 


Mrs. Holbrook Mulford attended the 
iterdenominational National Adult 
Work Planning Conference held at Con- 
ference Point, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
July 29 to August 3. 

This conference set for itself the pur- 
pose of developing “the broad outlines 
and specifications of a vital, rich, at- 
tractive program of adult work for 
church and community, the content of 
which will include the essential tasks 
and concerns of the church in the post- 
war world.” 


Executive direction was given this 
conference through the Department of 
Adult Work of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, 203 No. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. 


PASTORAL CHANGES— 
SEPTEMBER 1 


Rey. O. H. McKenney, who has re- 
cently been discharged from the chap- 
laincy, has received and accepted a call 
to Floral Park, New York. 

Rev. John E. Wood, former pastor at 
Floral Park, New York, has received 
and accepted a call to Murray Univer- 
salist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 

Rey. William C. Abbe, formerly pas- 
tor of the Galveston, Indiana circuit, 
has received and accepted a.call to Web- 
ster City, Iowa. 

Rey. Philip R. Giles will begin his 
work as pastor of the Concord, N. H. 
church September 1 and may be ad- 
dressed after that time at 9 Hanover 
Street, Concord. 

Rev. Robert G. Hosmer, formerly 
pastor in the South Weymouth, Mass., 
church will begin work in the Hutson- 
ville, Illino’s circuit September 1. 

Rev. Harold W. Haynes, pastor for 
five years in the Herkimer, N. Y. 
church, retired from active service at the 
close of the church year and will live in 
Richfield Springs after September 1. 


FLOWERS IN MEMORY OF 
MR. AND MRS. BARSTOW 


Memorial flowers decorated the Bap- 
tist Church of Wakefield, Massachusetts 
at the union community service August 
11 in memory of the fiftieth wedding 
anniversary of Foster and Zephirine 
Barstow. Mrs. Hazel B. ‘Byrnes placed 
this memorial for her parents, both of 
whom died recently. Mrs. Barstow died 
at her Wakefield home April 13 and Mr. 
Barstow died three weeks later. 

Mrs. Barstow, a lifelong Universal- 
ist was born in Ilseboro, Maine.. She 
moved to Arlington, Massachusetts, in 
1886 and there was married to Foster 
Severance Barstow. 


ORDINATION 
KEITH CLINTON MUNSON was 


ordained to the Christian minigtry in 
the Village Church, Annisquam, Massa- 
chusetts, Sunday evening, July 28. The 
service of worship was conducted by 
Professor Alfred S. Cole, Tufts College 
School of Religion. The ordination ser- 
mon was preached by the Rey. Charles 
Vickery. “The salvation of man,” said 
the preacher, “will come through men 
who conform to the great laws of the 
universe.” 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Superintendent 
of Massachusetts Universalist Churches, 
performed the act of ordination, assisted 
by Professor Cole, the Rev. Albert F. 
Zeigler and the Rev. Charles Vickery. 
Mr. Zeigler gave the welcome into the 
fellowsh.p of Universalist ministers. The 
benediction was pronounced by the Rey. 
Keith Clinton Munson. 

Following the service, there was an 
informal reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Munson in the new parish house. In 
addition, there was a large number of 
parishioners and friends of the Annis- 
quam delegation of Universalist min s- 
ters and their wives present to greet the 
new minister and his wife. Present 
were Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
New York; Rev. and Mrs. Richard 
Knost, Camp Hill, Alabama; Rey. and 
Mrs. Gordon McKeeman, Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Rev. and Mrs. Donald 
Lawson, Rockport, Massachusetts; Rev. 
Hope Hilton, Joliet, Illinois (vacation- 
ing at her home in Gloucester); Rev. 
Robert Barber, Lawrence, Massachu- - 
setts; Rev. Frederck L. Harrison, West 
Somerville, Massachusetts; Rev. Arthur 
Webster, Salem, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Clinton Lee Scott; Mr. George Penning- 
ton, a Tufts divinity student, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone. 


CHRISTENINGS 
Previously, reported .:c:.:<..-<..-es+s-s00es 188 
Norwich: sConrivgicasmiateeer ects seers 5. 
Onan ge, se Massivgasccesctstsccecstseenerees eae + 
SEnDIea Ist TAY IEICE copscenscenossaconecaod cascorree Q 
Water villes es Miaime mice teeter snceeescr: 4 
W alisaun GVVAS 3 oe ae eoeres eee ceteceeee cs 3 
Worcester: m Vissi s.cccreceestitere coun: 1 
"To taluceeccen tien eee 207 

NEW MEMBERS 
Previously ‘reported ~..0.....eccsiscscessuess 539 
Elutchimsone. Keane serccsteseecse-ceessccenes-es 7 
Norwich, (Connisissseessetereccarseevssease 4 
IMelrosgen aViassemmenrst cn creer cs ee 14 
Waterville, Milaimetencsrssietes-cocvectsccos Q 
Wiesel Wis Necarere ccttccrcescastares as saeeee 10 
West Paris, Maine ...........::.cesceecceees 20 
Total © o.ccciccseccssstigsntencaseencceansans 596 
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Our Library Desk 


Fairs THroucH Reason. 
and Bertie G. Schwartz. 
millan Company, New York. 


$2. 


A Jewish layman and his wife, both 
attorneys at law, have attempted, in 
this book, to present a modern interpre- 
tation of Judaism in simple, non-tech- 
nical, unencumbered style. ‘Their hope 
is that such a writing will help to clarify 
the significance of Judaism both for the 
Jew and the Christian, for much uncer- 
tainty seems to exist in both camps. 
Reading this book is like having an 
extended conversation with an enlight- 
ened, earnest, unpretentious Jewish 
religionist who answers the many ques- 
tions that curious and persistent seekers 
would ask. This feature of the book is 
valuable for Christian readers who would 
like to supplement their text - book 
knowledge of Judaism with a more inti- 
mate insight derived from the personal 
testimony of Jews themselves. To have 
a sincere Jew talk about God, the Law, 
the Soul, Freedom of Will, Sin, Retribu- 
tion, the Messiah and Resurrection is an 
interesting experience, even if the style 
‘lacks brilliance and the effort to be 
simple results in heaviness. The Chris- 
tian reader is compelled to make notes 
of comparison all along the way, and 
the many points of similiarity of belief 
and emphasis between Christianity and 
Judaism are wholesomely stressed. 


The point of view is largely from the 
middle of the road, and the tone is soft- 
spoken and non-controversial, although 
the tendency to modernize and rational- 
ize many older Jewish customs and be- 
liefs is unmistakable. In fact, one is in- 
clined to think that the authors do not 
“so much reason about their faith as 
they rationalize it. Thus, while they 
stress revelation in terms of a rather 
severe dogmatic legalism, they continu- 
ally note and condone compromises with 
the strict legalism, brought about by 
changing social conditions in which the 
Jew must live. Again, while they point 
out that the Judaism of the Torah has 
no concern with personal immortality, 
they manage to give their book a decided 
concern about this subject. 


Since no pretense of scholarly writing 
is made, the writers ought not be held 
too strictly to account on this score. 
Still the liberal reader who has some 
modern knowledge about the origin of 
the Pentateuch would most certainly 
want to argue the point that Moses 
wrote the first five books of the Old 
Testament, which seems to be a basic 
tenet of the writers. No notice is taken 
of the cultural influences from Baby- 
lonia or Persia which entered into the 
stream of Jewish religion. No clear 
recognition of the sociological and po- 
litical forces, playing upon and helping 
to form Jewish religious life, is made. 
There are some sweeping generalizations 
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By Charles 
The Mac- 
189 pp. 


about Jewish monotheism which might 
be modified by a closer examination of 
actual Jewish religious practice down to 
the time of Jeremiah. Perhaps it is also 
a generous generalization to say: “Since 
their dispersion, the great majority of 
the Jews have strictly adhered to the 
laws as revealed by God for their guid- 
ance and living. They have always 
been keenly and deeply aware of their 
consecration to God and the necessity 
for obedience of His laws. In a world 
of much vice and sin, they have exer- 
cised self-restraint and self-control, and 
have maintained a high standard of 
ethics, resulting in a healthy body and 
mind.” Incidentally, there are numer- 
ous places where the sentence structure 
could be improved, as in the last sen- 
tence quoted. 


For some reason, it came as a shock 
to find the following: “By separateness, 
it is intended that (the Jews) shall 
retain their customs and practices, and 
that they shall not intermarry. Non- 
intermarriage is of the essence.” This 
indirect approval of Hitlerian marriage 
ethics, from the other side, sounds 
strange, but it is logical and necessary 
if separateness is the only condition by 
which the Jews can fulfill their mission 
as a chosen, priestly people. This mis- 
sion is stated as being: ... “to help to 
establish throughout the world, the be- 
lief in the oneness and unity of God, 
and the knowledge of and compliance 
with his laws . . . not by compulsion or 
violence, but by precept and example.” 
Whether non-marriage separatism is an 
eternal commandment, and whether it 
will lead to perfect brotherhood are 
matters not touched upon, although one 
cannot help wondering about the im- 
plied racism of “in-group” marriages in 
“One World.” 

The fundamental intention of the 
writers is to underscore the ethical in- 
sights of Judaism and to rationalize the 
Scriptural authority and customary 
practices by which these insights are 
cultivated. Although the writers seem 
to minimize the prophets in favor of the 
Law, they do not hesitate to echo the 
prophetic ideal with resounding itera- 
tion: “The ultimate ethical goal .. . is 
the attainment on earth of universai 
justice, righteousness and peace and the 
brotherhood of man.” 


Max A. Kapp 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone was the 
speaker at the Rockport, Massachusetts 
community V-J Day service, Wednes- 
day evening, August 14, 


Miss Esther R. Richardson, Secretary 
of the Universalist Church of America 
and Miss Alice E. Dorr, Assistant editor 
of Tue CurstiAn Leaver with Miss 
Richardson’s sister Ruth and a party of 
friends spent the weekend at Casco 
Bay, Maine, August 10 and 11. 


MARY GRACE CANFIELD 
Mary Grace Canfield, widow of Dr. 


Harry L. Canfield, died at the Brattle- | 


boro Retreat, Brattleboro, Vermont, 
Friday, July 26. Mrs. Canfield suffered 
a paralytic stroke several weeks ago. 


Mary Grace Webb was born in 
Springfield, Ohio, July 12, 1864. She 
was graduated from Buchtel College in 
1896. On January 1, 1891, she was 
married to the Rev. Harry L. Canfield. 
From then until Dr. Canfield’s death, 
Mrs. Canfield was an active and loyal 


fellow-worker for Universalism with her ~ 


husband. Early in her life, she was a 
leader in the work of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Chureh.- Her work in organizing Uni- 
versalist women in Ohio during the 
eighties and early nineties was out- 
standing. Her loyalty to the southern 
work and her many South Carolina 
friends was lifelong. 

Mrs. Canfield was a pioneer worker 
in the cause of Woman’s Suffrage im 
the days of real struggle, and later, an 
active leader in League of Women 
Voters affairs. She was always forth- 
right in expressing her opinions and 
courageous in behalf of the rights of the 
underprivileged. 

In recent years, Mrs. Canfield spent 
most of her time at her home in Wood- 
stock, Vermont. Last winter, she spent 
with her neice, Ruth W. Seymour of 
Akron, Ohio. There, she attended 
church regularly and took an active in- 
terest in local Universalist affairs. It 
was she who sent to the editor of THe 
CurisTIAN LEADER the excellent account 
of the anniversary celebration in honor 
of the former minister, George Cross 
Baner, who was then retiring after 
thirty years as minister of the Akron 
church. 

Mrs. Canfield is survived by one son, 
Hubert, of New York City and one 
daughter, Vivien Canfield of Bozeman 
Montana, and two grand-daughters. 


The Christian Leader 
Universalist Church 
Picture Contest 


has been extended to 


December 1, 1946 


This is in response to many 
requests for time to take sum- 


mer pictures. 

Take a photograph of your 
church and send us an eight 
by ten inch glossy print. 

Send pictures to the 


Universalist Publishing 
House 
16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


LECTURE SUBJECTS 


Treated by 
ANN POSTMA 


For Religious Youth Groups, Young Adult Groups, College 


Groups, ete.: 


~ One World—Two Billion People 


—tThe role young serious-minded adults are playing and must play 
in building international understanding and friendship. 


For Teen-Age Groups, High School Assemblies, etc.; 


1-A or 4-F in the Peace 


—Youth have the largest claim on the future and must develop 
into mature, responsible citizens. 


For City-Wide Youth Rallies: 


“Youth Unites for a Lasting Peace” 
—The theme of the WORLD FEDERATION OF DEMOCRATIC 
YOUTH. Report of the World Youth Conference in London and 
the International Students Conference in Prague. 


For “Sermon” Talks: 
SSS Se ae 


Liberals Face World Responsibility 
—Never more than at present do Universalists have the opportu- 
nity and obligation to demonstrate their faith. 


Young and Old Look to the Future 
' World peace summons the wisdom and experience of adults and 
the vision and courage of youth. 


For All Groups: 
‘s , Holland Needs Help Now! 


¥ —Why American Universalists should give immediate and gen- 
erous assistance to the Dutch people. 


Europe in the Wake of War 
—An eye-witness account of a young Christian American seeing 
the aftermath of war. for the first time. 


U.S.S.R Plays Host to U. S. Youth 
—Objective, youthful impressions of all phases of life in the Soviet 
Union. 


Arrange dates well in advance with Dr. Roger Bosworth, 
Director of Youth Activities, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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FERRY BEACH LADIES AID 
VOTE MEMORIAL FOR 
JOSEPHINE FOLSOM 


The Ferry Beach Park Ladies’ Aid 
Society held its annual meeting in the 
Lobby of The Quillen Wednesday after- 
noon, August 7. The members voted 
to have a committee appointed to select 
and secure a suitable memorial to the 
Rev. Josephine Folsom at the beach. 

The Rey. Eleanor Forbes led a serv- 
ice In memory of members who died 
during the year. These were Mrs. Fol- 
som, Mrs. Mabelle E. Sodergren, Mrs. 
Mary R. Ball, Mrs. Mary Randall, Mrs. 
Janet Blackford, Miss Minnie Lane, 
Mrs. Bessie Wiley, and Mrs. Arthur 
Briton. 

At the business meeting a contribu- 
tion of fifty dollars was voted toward 
the park loan, and it was voted to help 
secure and install new kitchen equip- 
ment for the Quillen. Mrs, Elsie G. 
Hurley expressed the gratitude of the 
society to church societies and individ- 
uals who have contributed equipment to 
the association and to the Fair. Officers 
elected for the coming year are: Elsie 
G. Hurley, President; Gladys Wolly, 
vice president; Edith Walch, secretary; 
Verta Etz, treasurer; Directors, Helen 
Prescott, Mabel Carter, and Gertrude 
Elsner; Auditor, Alice McPhee. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Even with the newly acquired Wood- 
land Cottage, the facilities of the asso- 
ciation have been taxed by the record 
registration at the institutes this sea- 
son. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, formerly General 
Superintendent of the Universalist 
Church of America, and Mrs. Etz have 
been in residence at the Beach for five 
weeks of this season. 

Each summer brings an increase in 
the number of small children, most of 
them second and some third genera- 
tion Ferry Beachers. 

The editor’s table, number nine, the 
one with the singing delegation at the 
Churchmanship Institute had two World 
War IL veterans, Robert Miller of 
Newark, New Jersey, Tufts Theological 
student, and James Miller of Little 
Falls, New York. Others among 
this musical tensome were Dorothy 
Peterson, Wakefield, Massachusetts; 
Mary Shaw and Betsy Owen, Syracuse, 
New York; Ruth Knowlton, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusets; the Rev. Emerson 
Schwenck, Chicago, Illinois; Diane 
Ridgeway, of Headquarters staff, Mrs. 
Lalone and the editor. 

The vesper services at the Church- 
manship Institute were made notable 
by the leadership of the Rev. Joseph 
Beach and the lovely singing of Stella 
Doukas of Auburn, Maine. 

Cape Ann was represented at the 
Beach this week not only by Dean and 
Mrs. Clinton L. Scott but also Ella 


Burnham of Gloucester. 
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BoOK CORNER 


A Memo on “THE GENIUS OF THE 
Proruets.” By W. Arthur Faus. 
Abington-Cokesbury Press. $1.75. 
Here the historical background of the 

‘Hebrew prophets’ messages is set forth 
simply and clearly in such a way as to 
make more real and vivid to the aver- 
‘age man, the youthfulness of these great 
spiritual geniuses for our time. Mr. 
Faus has done no new thing with the 
prophets, but he has made good use of 
the results of modern B:blical scholar- 
ship. The result is a little book, not too 
formidable for the average reader, un- 
cluttered with footnotes and the text 
pages, but documented with references 
in an appendix. 


The Hebrew prophets are shown for 
what they are, both realists and men of 
hope. Men who spoke the truth in days 
of futile illusion and who courageously 
braved the consequent wrath of their 
contemporaries. The author also has 
an interesting chapter on the prophets 
‘as writers of confessional literature and 
as men of vision. The treatment of the 
prophets as preachers serves to further 
illuminate the earlier exposition of their 
work. The message is brought to our 
own day in the final chapter on the 
“Prophets Speak to Our Day.” 

The average reader, picking up this 
book, need not be discouraged by the 
rather labored introduction. It is to be 
hoped that he will not be discouraged 
by the slightly technical description of 
Hebrew. verse, which appears in the 
early part of the work. In fact, if the 
average reader will just divert himself 
of the curious notion that he cannot ap- 
preciate poetry, or knows nothing of 
poetry, he will learn a great deal from 
Mr. Faus’ discussion of the form of 
Hebrew verse, and so appreciate the 
prophets more than he ever did before. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST LNSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza 
tion, which otfers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Prestden: 
For the Board of Manager: 


PERSONAL 

Mrs. Albert Bell spent most of July 
in Missouri where she directed a girls’ 
camp. She will return about August 1. 
Mrs. Bell is the wife of the Hutchin- 
son Universalist pastor. 


“Don’t You Read Th 
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- STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


TUITTEMORG#s500 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY ; 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are Interested write today fer 
information to 
DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


e Papers, Son?” 


io4s THE WASHINGTON POST 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Granted a letter of license as lay preacher 
to Miss Ann Postma. 


Estner A. Ricuarpson, Secy. 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Notice is hereby given that Earle T. 
McKinney is to appear for examination 
as to his fitness for ordination at the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Commit- 
tee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention on Monday 
September 9, 1946, at 1:45 P. M. at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Cart A. Hempen, Secy. 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 118th annual combined sessions of 
the Maine Universalist Convention will be 
held in the First Universalist Church at 
Bangor, Maine, on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 23, 24 and 25. 

The annual reports will be presented at 
2:00 P.M., Monday,-September 23. 

Official business sessions will be convened 
as follows: The Maine Universalist Church 
School Association on Tuesday, September 
°24, at 9:00 A.M.; The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women of Maine on Tuesday, 
September 24, at 1:30 P.M.; The Mninis- 
ters’ Association on Tuesday, September 24, 
at 1:30 P.M.; The Laymens’ Fellowship on 
Tuesday,#September 24, at 6:00 P.M.; The 
Maine Universalist Convention on Wednes- 
day, September 25, at 9:00 A.M. 

A complete revision of the constitution 
and by-laws of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention will be presented to be acted upon. 
Complete copies of the proposed new by- 
laws may be secured from the Secretary at 
the Convention Office, 102 Exchange Street, 
Portland 3, Maine. 


Kennetu C. Hawkes, Secretary 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


Whe ninety-ninth annual session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana will be 
held® in St. John’s Universalist Church, 
Muncie, Indiana, on September 27, 28 and 
29, 1946. 

' This meeting is for the hearing of reports, 
the election: of officers, and the transaction 
ef any other business that may come up for 
consideration. 

Peart M. Mock, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Granted a letter of license as minister to 
Mrs. Rosalie A. West, May 1, 1946. 
For the Committee of Fellowship 
Gustav H. Uxricu 


August 17, 19-6 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON ST. BOSTON 8, MASS. 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO YOU 


In these days of low and uncertain dividend and 
interest returns on private investments the Univer- 
salist Publishing House invites you to purchase an 
annuity and have your returns guaranteed. 


Annuities can be purchased in units of $100 and 
up, and brings an assured income for the rest of 
your life. 


ACT NOW before the trend of decreasing in- 
vestment income compels us to lower our rates on 
new annuities. 


Write to Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, stating 
birth date and amount you wish to invest — we'll 
do the rest. 


Birth dates.24 32544. 32— t 


40 to 50 years 
51 to 60 years 
61 to 70 years 
71 to 80 years 
81 to 90 years 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful olc 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal lite con 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High Schoo! 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements 


Junior College courses that mayor tn 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial! 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
ro reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


FERSONAL 

Rey. Anders S. Lunde, Chaplain, 
called at the office on July 29. He is 
on terminal leave and will be out of 
the service the latter part of August. 


=== NEW BOOK 


16 BEACON STREET, 


RATE OF INTEREST 


The Genius of the Prophets 


WILLIAM ARTHUR FAUS 


This vital survey of Old Testament prophecy has a 
three-fold interest — literary, historical, biographical. 
three emphases clarify each other and together underscore 
the abiding truth of the prophetic messages. 
touches on all the literary prophets and selects the most 
typical and inspiring passages for special study. The alert 
church-school teacher and discussion leader as well as the 
minister will find it stimulating and helpful. 


The 


The book 


$1.75 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Crackling 


Skinny: “What is your idea of a 
real square meal?” 
Fatty: “A big, round steak.” 


“Does your husband always live up 
to his promise of his courtship days?” 

“Always. In those days he said he 
was not good enough for me, and he has 
been proving it ever since.” 


“You'd better lock me up, I’ve hit 
my wife on the head with a hammer.” 

“Have you killed her?” 

“I don’t think so. That’s why I want 
to be locked up.” 


Dick: “May I have any kind of sea 
food I like?” ae 

Mother: “Yes, dear. 
erder for you?” 

Dick: “Salt-water taffy.” 


What shall I 


“Is Mrs. DeMuir an active member 
of your sewing circle?” 

“My goodness, no! She never has a 
word to say—just sits there and sews 
all the time.” 


“What is the main crop of Towa?” 
“T don’t know.” 

“What do they put in cribs?” 
“Babies.” 


THE 


‘ST.LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EuGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


Garage Mechanic: “What’s_ the 
trouble, lady?” 

Mrs. Newdriver: “They say that I 
have a short circuit. Can you lengthen 


it, while I wait, please?” 


Imagine the relief of the motorist 
who, hearing. a loud bang, was told by 
his companion, “Don’t worry. That was 
just someone shooting at us.”—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


“Look here,” said the unhappy _vis- 
itor, “I lost my wife and three children. 
I’ve walked the streets for two hours, 


and I haven’t the slightest-idea where © 


they could be—” 


“You'll find the dime store,” said the | 
policeman, “two blocks north, to your. 


left.” 


SCR VCC re 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


* Does your Church School need lesson material? 


Does your Church need furniture? 
Are you looking for a Memorial Gift? 
Do you wish to purchase new choir robes, new Hymnals, offering plates? 

Do you want to make money to buy the things you need in your church? ? 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE will help you. 


Do you want to buy a book? any book, religious or secular, children’s or adult . . . 


If it is print UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE will get it for you. 


BRASS ALTAR PIECES * CROSSES * CANDLESTICKS * VASES * VISUAL 
AID EQUIPMENT * BIBLES * OFFERING ENVELOPES * FLAGS * CHURCH 
FOLDERS * MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS * MIMEOGRAPHING MA- 
CHINES + CHRISTMAS & GENERAL GREETING CARDS * CHURCH 
SIGNBOARDS. . . . SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS... 


Buy books through our Book Club. Subscribe for The Christian Leader. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET 
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